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The Memorial Tablet at Fairfield, Vermont, marking 
the Birthplace of Chester A. Arthur. 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A= monument marking the site of the 
birthplace of Chester Alan Arthur, twenty- 
first President of the United States, was dedi- 
cated at Fairfield, Vermont, on the afternoon of 
August 20th. Ex-Congressman Powers presided, 
ex-Governor Stickney made the presentation 
speech, and Governor McCullough received the 
monument on behalf of the state. The princi- 
pal address was given by the Hon. William E. 
Chandler, who was Secretary of the Navy in 
Arthur’s Cabinet, briefer remarks being made 
by the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, former Secre- 
tary of War, Senator Proctor and others. 

Fairfield is a small town in the northern 
border county of Franklin. The Rev. William 
Arthur, the President’s father, a Scotch-Irish- 
man who had married a Canadian wife, came 
to it in the year 1828 as pastor of the Baptist 
church. A year or so later the people, with 
whom he was very popular, built him a par- 
sonage, a log-framed house twenty by twenty- 
four feet on the ground and one story in height. 

Here the future President was born October 
5, 1830, and on this bleak hillside, half a mile 
from any other house, the first two years of his 
life were spent. For all its loneliness, the par- 
sonage—shown on the front cover-page—stood 
in a ‘‘sightly’’ spot. ‘The view from the mon- 
ument takes in nearly all the town of Fairfield, 
part of Fairfax, Bakersfield, and many towns 
at the southward. 

The term for which Garfield and Arthur 
were elected is only eighteen years behind us, 
yet, as ex-Secretary Chandler stated, only five 
of the eleven members of Arthur’s Cabinet sur- 
vive—ex-Secretaries MacVeagh, James, Teller, 
Lincoln and himself. 

It may be desirable, then, to recall a few 
details, noting, first, that Arthur, a graduate of 
Union College, one of the first antislavery men 
and one of the founders of the Republican 
party, had long been active and prominent in 
law and politics before he was nominated for 
the vice-presidency. Garfield was inaugurated 
March 4, 1881, shot July 2d, and died September 
19th. Arthur then succeeded to the presidency. 
His term ended March 4, 1885, and he did not 
long survive its close, dying November 18, 1886. 
Few men have come to high position under 
such distressing and embarrassing circumstances 
as attended the twenty-first President. Few 
have grown more steadily in public esteem— 
as the statue in Madison Square, New York, 
and the new memorial at Fairfield mutely attest. 
- the Saco River, about a mile from Saco, 

Maine, a local fisherman recently caught an 
alligator three feet long —the first alligator 
caught in that vicinity for twenty-five years, 
we are gravely told. In Danbury, Connecticut, 
the other night, a shower ‘‘rained’’ hard-shelled 
crabs—little creatures which, save that they 
had no claws, resembled ‘‘fiddlers,’’ and which 
measured from a half-inch to an inch and a 
half across. A suspicion of mystery is added 
by the statement that, although the creatures 
were so numerous that heaps were swept into 
the gutter, not one out of a hundred could be 
found a half-hour after they first appeared. 
Probably they evaporated, as fairy tales do. 
But what a lovely story it would make if one 
could write these incidents and say that, baiting 
his hook with a hard-shelled crab that had 
rained down, a fisherman caught a three-foot 
alligator out of the Saco River! 


Acowrer of much interest has been made 

in North Wilbraham, Massachusetts, where 
an ancient Indian quarry, with primitive quarry- 
ing implements and soapstone vessels in all 
stages of completion, has been unearthed. The 
quarry embraces a tract six acres in extent, con- 
taining hundreds of soapstone boulders. Trap- 
rock was employed to fashion the rude hammers, 
drills, knives and chisels with which the soap- 
stone was wrought, and the presence, in the 
one place, of material, tools and completed 
articles is important as casting much light on 
aboriginal methods. Scientists say that this 
and other characteristics make the Wilbraham 


quarry the most valuable yet discovered in this | 
A less interesting quarry was found | 


region. 
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years ago in Westfield, Massachusetts, and there 
are traces of another in Somers, Connecticut ; 
but such relics are not so numerous as students 
would like to have them, and the Wilbraham 
discovery will settle many mooted points and 
add precious things to more than one collection. 


a re occasionally hand out gold bricks 
themselves, so to speak. The Springfield 
Republican tells of a Connecticut farmer who 
wanted to travel on a fast train that did not 
stop at his station. He hung himself from the 
mail crane. When the train came along the 
engineer saw what he thought was the body of 
a suicide, and, fearing to mutilate it, stopped. 
Then the farmer dropped to the ground and 
got aboard. The trainmen made remarks, but 
the passengers sympathized and smiled. 


i ge years ago The Companion noted the 
claim that the first United States flag raised 
over a public school was floated in May, 1812, 
from a log schoolhouse which stood on Cata- 
mount Hill in the town of Colerain, Massachu- 
setts. Passing the question of proof, it may 
now be added that the Catamount Hill Associa- 
tion, of former residents and their descendants, 
recently set up a tablet, suitably inscribed, to 
mark the location of the earlier structure. More 
than two hundred persons, some coming from 
a considerable distance, made the patriotic 
pilgrimage to the top of the hill, and notable 
sons, and daughters of the town paid public 
tribute to the purity of New England home life 
and the stanchness of New England patriotism. 
Such little local associations that now and then 
devote a day to memories and hopes are a bless- 
ing to any community. Whether or no they 
have any specific event to commemorate, they 
help to keep the native life sound and sweet. 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS OFFICIAL. 


**Ts there a registered letter here for James 

Ackerman ?”’ asked a tall, lanky, dust- 
covered stranger, as he stepped up to the 
pigeonholed case which stood in one corner of 
the country grocery store and did duty as a 
post-office. 


‘I b’lieve there is,’’ the postmaster replied. 
rather doubtfully, ‘‘and I’m consider’ ble worri 
*bout what I ought to do with it. There’s 
nobody round here by that name.’’ 

** Ackerman’s my name, and the letter’s for 
me,’’ volunteered the stranger. ‘‘I’ll take it.’’ 

‘“I dunno ’bout that. I’ve been readin’ up the 
rules, and I feel to realize there’s consider’ ble 
responsibility ’long o’ this job of postmaster. 
By the feel of the letter I should say there was 
money in it, and I can’t deliver it into nobody’s 
hands until I’ve taken ‘extra precautions to 
identif y the claimant,’ as the rule says. ’’ 

“Well, I don’t know what I can do, seeing I 
don’t know anybody in this part of the country, 
and am only tramping through it for a few 
weeks. I had this letter sent here because I 
figured I’d get here about this time and would 
need the money.’’ 

‘Yer don’t say! ’’ 
sympathetically. ‘‘That’s too bad! Ain’t yer 
got somethin’ in yer pocket that’ll show who 
you be ?’’ 

The stranger reached down into the inside 
ae of his coat, and after much twisting and 

rning succeeded in extracting a rusty, dilapi- 
dated wallet, from which he carefully produced 
a tattered photograph of his own sober coun- 
tenance. 

‘*T haven’t got any letters, but how’ll that 
do?’’?’ and he shoved the relic across the 
counter to the conscientious official. 

He studied it carefully a minute, glancing 
several times from the picture to the man who 
stood opposite him. Then his face lighted up 
and he gave a sigh of relief. 

‘*Well, I guess that makes it all right,’’ he 
said. ‘‘That’s you all right, though I must 
say ’tain’t a specially good likeness. Now you 
= sign this here card, and I’llegive you the 
etter. ’’ 
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THE POINT OF THE JOKE. 
M: Herlihy was laboriously reading the 
column of jokes in the evening paper and 
pondering over each one. At last he chuckled 
as he found one that was clear as crystal, to 
his thinking. 

‘Listen to this, Cely dear,’’ he said to Mrs. 
Herlihy. ‘‘‘An Irishman was asked by his 
wife where she’d better put the key to her trunk, 
when she was starting on a journey. ‘‘Put it 
inside before you lock it,” said the husband.’ 
A-ha! That’s the good joke!’’ 

**Seems to me it’s no joke at all, but only 
foolishness, ’’ said Mrs. Herlihy, severely, with- 
out removing her gaze from a large hole she 
was darning. 

‘*A-ha! But you’ve missed the point, me 
dear!’’ cried Mr. Herlihy. ‘‘Whin she arrived 
at her distination it’s twinty-five cents she’d 
have to pay for a new key. A-ha!’’ 
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COMPANY MANNERS. 


ohn had been invited with two or three other 

little boys to Charlie’s birthday party, and 
was conducting himself with a propriety that 
would quite have surprised his long-suffering 
mother. At the table the little host took 
advantage of the situation and behaved very 
shockingly. 

‘*Charles,’’ said his mother at last in despair, 


‘‘just see how prettily Johnnie behaves. hat 
will he think of you ?’’ 

‘*Never mind, Mrs. Jones,’’ John said, 
loftily. ‘*‘He’s only trying to show off. That’s 


just the way J act when I’m home.” 





the postmaster said, | 
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ing School. STAMMERERS’ 128 Tremont St. Boston. 
ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for . High and dry location, Laboratories. 
New gymnasium. Mechanic Arts. Scholarships. A vig- 
orous school life. American ideals. Pamphlet, wit 


1 
carefully executed full-page illustrations, sent free on 
request. Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wi Hills, Mass. 


MY SITUATION 


With The N. E. Pipe & CEMENT Co. was obtained for 
me by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
,and. — CHARLES F. BROWN, Lowell. _ Write to Bur- 
dett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 
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Man Who Owns 


his home or has poet o————_— 
improve ought to know about “PRAGON” 
See large ad.in Aug. 13th issue. 
We Ao.’ Sull information Free. yp my 
THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 4 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 
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Comer's College 


64TH YEAR. 


ade of instruction in bookkeeping 
hand and all business studies; both sexes; 
modern methods and teachers; positions for grad- 





short- 


Highest 
~ best of 


uates; moderate tuition fees. Send for prospectus. 
C. E. COMER, Prin., 666 Washington 8t., cor. Beach, Boston. 


The PRIDE of the Kitchen 



















for delicately flavoring dressings for Turkey, Chicken, 
Fowl, Mea "yish, Game, Croquettes, Excalloped Oye- 
tern, ote. ‘or 36 years Bell’s has been the first choice 
of the Chef, the picure, and the Housekeeper, for it 
— that pungent relish to the dish which designates 

e expert cook. Made from the granulated leaves of 
f t sweet herbs and choice selected spices, it gives 
better results than a dozen varieties. Your grocer has 
Bell’s or can get it. 

We will send a sample free of charge, 
enough to flavor the dressing for a ten-pound turkey, 
to any woman sending the name of her cer, if he 
does not sell Bell’s Spiced Seasoning, or for 
10c. will send can eee, enough to aver the 
dressing for one hundred , m- 8 of meat or poultry. 

The William G. Bell Company 
56 Street, 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
DAY OR EVENING SESSIONS. 
Call or Send for Circular. 





at the 
Boston Commercial 
Co e, 
18 Boylston St., Boston. 
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Graduates Aided to Positions. 








There must be some reason why the Mfrs of 
AGATE. NICKEL- STEEL WARE 
attach a blue label to every piece showing 
Chemist's Certificates that the Enamel is 
absolutely free from poison. 
Cost any more? Yes, a little; send for 
bookiet and see why. @. 
LALANCE % GROSIEAM PE C0. 











Burdett 
College 


Admits New 
Pupils Daily 


Business — Shorthand 


Individual instruction. 
Situations for competent pupils. 
Prospectus free at office or by mail. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 








Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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of a practical, economical, responsive and 
easily managed cooking device is fully met in 
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oo ment and invention for saving time, 
© fuel and labor, including Gas Attachments, and makes 


Cooking a Pleasure. 


Send for Descriptive Circular of complete line of Hub Ranges 


and latest advertising novelty C. 


SMITH &6 ANTHONY COMPANY, 
48-54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Hub Ranges and Heaters and Sanitas Plumb- 
ing Specialties. If(not sold by your local dealer, order direct. 
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MARE lower coast packet, 
| Alvin, zigzagging her 
way down-stream from 

New Orleans, had blown her 
whistle for the landing at 
Miquel Settlement. ‘That a set- 
tlement existed at all could be 





TOTO, TILLOU 
and the'SAW YER 

















inferred only from the little 














owing to their heavy water- 











Henry E. Chambers 


soaked roots, go floating down- 
stream in an almost upright 
position until they find an an- 
chorage. Then the top bends 
forward with the current, and 
becomes one of those dangerous 


























obstructors of navigation known 











white- washed store and post- 
office perched sentinel-like upon 
the high protection levee that 
formed the river bank, and from glimpses of 
some half-dozen or more moss-grown roofs, 
whose color contrasted but faintly with the 
deeper green of the orange-trees, amidst 
which they were partially hidden. 

As the boat drew near the pier jutting 
out from the incline which leads up to the 
store, human heads and forms began to pop 
into view over the crest of the levee. Soon 
the idle and the curious gathered at the 
landing-place to enjoy the one staple diver- 
sion of life in the settlement. But the 
landing of the Alvin seemed no attraction 
to ¢ certain sturdy, barelegged, small boy, 
who stood about a hundred yards down- 
stream, eying the steamer with sullen dis- 
approval. 

The boat, with slow turns of her paddle- 
wheels, held her nose to the landing long 
enough to exchange mail-bags and put 
ashore a few packages of freight. Then 
the heavy deck gong sounded; the little 
fussy donkey-engine forward began to tug 
upon the rope which raises and lowers the 
heavy staging; the pilot gave his signals 
to the engineer to back, and the space 
between the Alvin and the pier began to 
widen rapidly. 

Her bow brushed the shallows near shore 
for some distance before she gained head- 
way enough to reach the current. Just 
below the point where the protesting boy 
stood a fragile structure like a foot-bridge 
jutted out over the water, and this the 
prow of the boat struck and swept aside. 

As the boy stamped his foot and shook 
his fist with rage, the pilot from his lofty 
perch in the texas laughed down good- 
naturedly, while the hands upon the lower 
deck grinned, and a few of them jeered. 

“Eh bien, Toto,’’ said a tall, shiftless- 
looking, pleasant-voiced ‘“‘cajun,’’ sham- 
bling up, ‘‘those steamboat, she break yo’ 
wharf some more? No use git mad. Git 
some stick. Git yo’ ax. Come, I he’p you 
fix ’im.’’ 

Time and again had fate thus used the 
Alvin as an instrument to try the patience 
of Toto Miquel. The little wharf occupied 
a warm place in his affections, for he him- 
self had built it. Moreover, it was very 
important in the domestic economy of 
Widow Miquel’s household, for Toto set out 
and drew in from it the shrimp-traps, whose 
daily catch he peddled among the laborers 
upon the sugar-plantations near by. Never- 
theless, Toto was in no mood for rebuilding. 

“Il not goin’ fix ’im to-day,’’ he said, in 
answer. ‘‘I goin’ wait for that boat she pass 
back. 1 goin’ fin’ a way make that Alvin stop 
break my wharf. I no foolin’, no. You goin’ 
see,’’ 

With slow steps he descended the levee, 
crossed the public road along its base, entered 
the front gate, and took the path among the 
orange-trees leading to his house. 


The Alvin usually reached Miquel Settlement 
on her down trip on Saturday afternoon. 
Returning, she made her landing some time 
during Sunday night. She followed no regular 
schedule upon her up trips, for the time she 
spent at the different landings varied according 
to the amount of freight awaiting her—in sum- 
mer sacks of rice, in winter hogsheads of sugar 
and barrels of molasses. 

Toto spent the most of this particular Sunday 
out on the river-front. This was partly to 
enjoy the pleasure of lounging in the warm 
sunshine, partly to feed his anger upon the 
sight of his wrecked wharf. 

His little sister, Tillou, was with him; she 
was about two years younger than he, but as 
brown and sturdy. Most little maidens of her 
age in that part of the country are very careful 
of their complexions, but Tillou always went 
with her sunbonnet pushed back far enough to 
show the equal blackness of her eyes and of 
the curls which straggled over her forehead. 
Now she was loyally commiserating her brother’s 
misfortune, and her sympathy was none the 
less manifest that it was silent. 

The two were seated side by side upon the 
brow of the embankment. Their chins were in 
their hands, and they were gazing down upon 
the yellow flood passing away to the sea. Toto 
was thinking intently, and with him to think 








ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


HE HELD THE LANTERN 


intently was to think aloud. Like many of the 
people of that section he had arrived at that 
stage of linguistic development where one may 
lose the free use of one’s native tongue before 
acquiring the full use of another. 

**Those wharf, he got to be fix,’’ he mused. 
“How I put out those shrimp sack si I have 
not the wharf fo’ git to the water? An’ si I 
no catch those shrimp, how I goin’ get mo-ney 
fo’ buy you dress fo’ you make you’ firs’ com- 
mun’on? An’ the big long can’le? An’ those 
beautiful wreath what all the gyurls goin’ 
have ?”” 

An expression of intense anxiety came to 
little Tillou’s face. She sidled up to him ner- 
vously. ‘‘ Mais, Toto,’’ she asked, with trem- 
bling concern in her voice, ‘‘you not can fix 
those wharf ?’’ 

The boy did not seem to hear, for he continued 
his meditations. ‘‘An’ those Alvin! Tha’s 
one bad boat. Me, I wish it shall be in the 
bottom of the river. But is not that one bad 
wish? ‘Tillou, what those schoolmaster he say 
about people make bad wish ?’’ 

‘*He say si you make bad wish fo’ somebody, 
it goin’ come back and hurt you more worser 
than the somebody what you make the bad 
wish for.” 

** Ah, oui, tha’s like to some gun. You load 
?im up—big load. You point the gun at som’- 
sing. You shoot—bim! It kick back, hurt 
you’ shoulder bad, an’ mebbe you hit not’in’, 
after all.’’ 

Just then a gigantic ocean steamer, towering 
high above the levee, went by on her way up 
the river, her engines throbbing and her pro- 
pellers churning the water into yellow foam. 
It was holding close to shore so as to avoid the 
strong current of midstream. The children 
followed it with their eyes until it disappeared 





HIGH ABOVE HIS HEAD. 


behind the willows of the bend above. ‘Toto’s 


| thoughts again returned to his woes. 








‘Suppose I have one of those big cannon 
down by those Fort Jackson and those Fort 
San Félipe. 1 load ’im up. Mebbe it take 
one barrel of powder. When those Alvin shall 
come, I say, ‘You, Alvin! You bus’ my 
wharf. Bim! take that.’ She bus’ all to 
pieces, —blow ’im up,—sink ’im to the bottom.’’ 

Tillou caught her breath. She gazed at her 
brother with admiring awe. The boldness 
of his words impressed her. A _ troublesome 
thought, however, soon crossed her mind. 

**But those people on those boat, won’t they 
go drown si you bus’ up — boat ?’’ she 
timidly inquired. 

‘*Those people !’’ he retorted, Seiiche **What 
1 care fo’ those people? ’Tis not my fault 
those people go on those boat. Si they on those 
boat, mais—but they got fo’ look out fo’ them- 
selves. Ain’ it?’’ 

Tillou could not combat this argument. 
her thoughts returned to the subject her femi- 
nine mind could more readily grasp—dress or 
the possibility of having to do without a new 
one. 

**An’ you no goin’ try fix those wharf?’’ 
she again inquired. ‘‘ You don’ want I go git 
som’sing? Git the hatchet? Git some nail?’ 

**Me, no,”’ said he, ignoring her anxiety to 
fetch and carry for him. ‘‘I goin’ fix those 
wharf to-morrow. But I think meof those Alvin 
now—holo! What that on the water? Look! 
Don’ you see it?’’ 

Out a short distance from shore, just beyond 
where the shallows gave way to deeper water, 
a dark object was bobbing up and down, but 
making no progress down-stream. It was one 
of those dead trees which caving banks fre- 
quently precipitate into the water, and which, 


Soon | 


from their peculiar up-and-down 

motion as ‘‘sawyers.’’ The 

upgoing steamer had loosened 
this one from a temporary lodgment among 
the shore willows, and it had come to rest 
just below the settlement landing. 

A ery of exultation burst from Toto as 
soon as he realized the significance of the 
floating object. ‘“ You ain’ know what 
that?”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Tha’s what they 
call one snag. When those Alvin come 
up to-night she going hit those snag! It 
goin’ fo’ make one big hole in her, and she 
goin’ sink to the bottom. Eh bien, M’sieu’ 
Alvin! 1 goin’ tell you good-by right 
now. I no’ goin’ see you some more after 
to-night. Tillou, you don’ say not’ing to 
nobody. Si you do, I not goin’ git you 
those new dress. Allons! Come, le’s go 
in the house.’’ 

Singular to say, Toto’s elation did not 
continue with him very long. Indeed, as 
night approached, a spirit of uneasiness 
descended upon both brother and sister. 
Their young minds were burdened with 
a mighty secret, and more and more they 
felt the secret to be a guilty one. 

Supper was eaten amidst a silence and 
constraint that the mother noticed and 
wondered at. ‘Toto’s last chore for the 
night was to go to the back yard and see 
that the chickens were properly housed. 
On his way there he heard a pattering of 
feet behind him. When he reached the 
deepest shadows of the orange-trees nearest 
the outhouses he felt Tillou’s hand laid 
detainingly upon his arm. 

‘*O Toto,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘I been tell 
tha’s the excursion what those Alvin make 
when she come up this time.’’ 

“*Me, I been tell that, too,”’ he replied. 

‘*They goin’ have plenty, plenty people 
what go up to la Nouvelle Orleans for 
see Mardi Gras,”’ she continued. 

‘**Well, what I can do, me?’’ he queried, 
irritably. 

She had no answer to make. It was too 
late to lay the matter before any one more 
competent to deal with the situation, for 
the question would at once arise, Why had 
they not given the alarm before? 

Feeling now very miserable, both children 
reéntered the house, and soon retired to 
their respective rooms for the night. It 
was not to sleep, however. Each, unknown 
to the other, lay awake, with ears strained 
to catch the sound which to them was to 
be a signal of doom. 

Well on toward midnight it was heard—the 

long-drawn-out moan of the steamboat’s whistle 
blowing for Point-a-la-Hache, five miles away, 
| round the bend below Miquel Settlement. In 
| less than an hour she would reach the Miquel 
landing—and then! 

At the first sound Tillou, no longer able to 
stand the strain, slipped from her bed, groped 
round in the dark for her clothing, rapidly 
dressed herself and sought her brother’s room. 

She found him up and dressed. He had been 
formulating a plan of action while he lay 
awake. He knew that the boat was guided in 
making her landing at night by a lantern hung 
at the end of the pier. He also knew that there 
would be nobody at the landing-place at that 
time of the night, as it was the custom for a 
deck-hand to jump ashore, scramble up the 
bank to the post-office porch, and hastily 
exchange mail-bags with the sleepy, half- 
dressed clerk. 





Toto’s plan was to change the position of the 
lantern so as to decoy the boat to a different 
and safer landing-place. But both above and 
below, the shore was so fringed with a growth 
of young willows that a lantern placed on the 
bank could not be seen from the river. 

The lantern must be placed upon the snag 
itself. Mistaking the position of the lantern 
for the position of the pier, the boat would 
slacken her speed before reaching it, and thus 
escape the danger. 

But how was this to be done? 
no skiff in the whole settlement. 
plan took this into account. 

Noiselessly the children slipped out-of-doors 
and made their way to the levee. Only the 
chou-chou of the distant steamer broke the 
silence. She was then rounding the bend below, 


There was 
But Toto’s 





and hugging the farther shore. From stem to 
stern she was brilliantly illuminated, and even 
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at that distance the children could hear the 
music which indicated the merrymaking of 
the excursionists in the cabin. She had but 
one more landing to make before striking across 
to the settlement. There was no time to lose. 

Going to his ruined wharf, Toto tore up one 
of the light planks, and with Tillou’s assist- 
ance, bore it to the landing pier. Lowering 
himself to the string-piece which clamped the 
row of outer piles near the water, he received 
from his sister the plank first and then the 
lantern. 

Launching the plank at what he judged to 
be the proper distance from shore, he placed 
the lantern upon it. Then he told his sister 
not to be afraid for him, and slipped into the 
water, holding the string-piece with one hand, 
and with the other the plank, now floating end- 
wise down-stream. 

The water was cold, but not cold enough to 
daunt a boy accustomed to going barefoot all 
winter. His admonition to Tillou was need- 
less, for she had almost a sublime faith in her 
brother’s wisdom and prowess. 

Toto now let go his hold upon the string- 
piece. He felt at once a most novel and start- 
ling sensation. It seemed as if the pier slipped 
away from him in the darkness, while he him- 
self remained perfectly stationary. He soon 
realized, however, that it was the current that 
was noiselessly bearing him on, and that he 
must keep a sharp lookout ahead. 

The lantern was floating sheer with the sur- 
face of the water, and casting its illumination 
round for some distance. Soon Toto saw the 
black head of the sawyer bobbing up and down 
a little to the left of his line of drift. A few 
strokes brought him within reach, and clutch- 
ing the dancing log, he stayed his further 
progress. 

At first he attempted to straddle the log, 
but found that it sunk in proportion to the 
amount of weight he put upon it. When 
relieved altogether, it would immediately 
rise to the surface again. 

For a while it seemed that there was 
nothing for him to do but remain as he 
was. He soon found that if he clutched 
the floating plank with firmness sufficient 
to hold it against the current the exertion 
brought a numbing weariness to thumb 
and fingers. 

Then he began an investigation under 
water with his feet, and found a branch 
or fork coming up on the other side 
almost to the surface and very near the 
main trunk.. Forcing the snag down with 
his whole weight, he placed one foot upon the 
fork and the other upon the trunk, and soon 
was standing with head and shoulders out of 
the water. 

In this position he brought the plank, with 
the lantern upon it, behind him and at right 
angles with the current. Then holding and 
balancing the plank with one hand, he took up 
the lantern with the other and proceeded to 
squirm carefully and skilfully into the place 
where the lantern had been. 

As the plank felt his weight it sank beneath 
the surface, and as the log was relieved it 
rose. Soon he had his weight so adjusted 
between the two that he floated in a sitting 
position, with half of his body out of water. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would really 
have enjoyed the bobbing up and down to 
which he was now subjected. But the log had 
a very disconcerting way of whipping occa- 
sionally from side to side, which gave him some 
concern for his balance. 

Only once did Tillou’s voice come to him 
through the darkness. ‘‘Toto, how you be?’’ 
she called out. 

‘*Hush what you say!’’ he flung back. 
**Wake eve’ ybody up.’’ 

It seemed as if the Alvin remained an 
unusual length of time at the landing opposite 
Miquel’s. ‘Toto began to wonder if she were 
ever going to move, when the sounds preceding 
a steamboat’s starting reached him with unusual 
clearness over the water. 

He heard the gong, sounding with the 
solemnity of a tolling church-bell, the higher- 
keyed tinkling of the pilot’s signals, the slow 
chou-chou as the steam-pipes began their 
double coughing, and the slapping of paddle- 
wheels upon the water. 

As the steamboat came head on across the 
river, she seemed to Toto, on the dancing buoy, 
a veritable monster. The two search-lights 
upon her upper deck stared at-him like fierce, 
unwinking eyes. The slender smoke-stacks, 
whose length was indicated by the glint of a 
red and a green light near their tops, seemed 
gigantic horns, backed by a dense mass of 
hair-like smoke. When the stoker opened one 
of the furnace doors upon the lower deck to 
replenish the fuel, there was a glow as if a 
fiery mouth had opened. 

As the boat approached, Toto felt a misgiv- 
ing lest the pilot should fail to appreciate the 
situation. He held the lantern high above his 
head, and swung it from side to side. One of 
the electric lanterns shot forth a pencil of blind- 
ing white light which struck Toto full in the 
face, and cast his shadow in blackest silhouette 
upon the water behind him. 

The light dazzled him, and he threw one 
hand across his eyes as if to ward off a blow. 
With the other he still held high the lantern. 
It did not occur to him to shout. The one 
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definite idea compelling his obedience was that 
he must keep his post. 

He heard the sounds of exclamations and the 
giving of hurried orders, followed by many and 
rapid footfalls upon the deck. He heard the 
creaking of the hog-chains, the throbbing of 
the donkey-engine as the stage was being 
lowered, and the rattling of pulley - blocks. 
Then came an almost dead silence. He was 
about to take a peep to see if the light had 
passed when he felt a sudden grasp upon his 
uplifted arm, and a jerk that lifted him clear 
of the water. 

Two deck-hands, acting under orders, had 
placed themselves full length at the very end of 
the long, swinging stage, and as they swept by 
the bobbing boy they succeeded in obtaining a 
firm hold on him and lifting him to a place of 
safety beside them. 

As soon as Toto felt the firm planking 
beneath him and realized what had been done, 
he sprang to his feet, and running drippingly 
up the stage to the steamer’s deck, he shouted: 

‘*Monsieur le Capitaine, hol’ yo’ boat back ! 
They got one snag down in the water. You 
goin’ fo’ sink yo’ boat si yo’ don’ min’ out.’’ 

River-men are quick to understand, and the 
officers of the Alvin had already grasped the 
situation. The landing was being safely made. 

Meanwhile word had spread among the pas- 
sengers that a boy had just saved the boat from 
serious mishap. They crowded forward to 
where Toto was 
telling his story 
to the captain ~~ 
and onlookers. ‘ 
Among the start- 
led passengers 
were mothers and 
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fathers who recalled how the sinking of the 
Empire under precisely similar cireumstances 
just six years before had scattered grief all up 
and down the lower coast. 

One of the passengers was Mrs. Effingham, 
whose husband owns the great Buena Vista 
plantation not far from the Miquel Settlement, 
and who is the principal stockholder of the line 
to which the Alvin belonged. It was she who 
proposed to her fellow excursionists that Toto 
and his little sister be carried off bodily with the 
party, and treated to a trip to the city. It was 
she who went ashore, while the boat waited at 
the landing, and explained to the suddenly 
awakened and astonished mother the circum- 
stances that had occurred. Mrs. Effingham was 
a great personage to the simple people of those 
parts, and her requests were seldom denied. 

So Toto and Tillou went off to the great city, 
and feasted their eyes, as eyes of children are 
seldom feasted, upon the glamours and pagean- 
try of a New Orleans carnival. And when, 
upon the following Saturday, the Alvin made 
her landing at Miquel’s, two well-dressed chil- 
dren stepped ashore, and were followed by a 
trunk, for their story, from beginning to end, 
had been drawn from them, and in the trunk 
were presents for the good, hard-working mother 
and a full communion outfit for Tillou—white 
Swiss dress, full-flowing veil, orange-flower 
wreath, white kid slippers, and a long and 
elaborately molded wax candle to burn when she 
walked in procession with the other girls who 
should make their first communion with her. 

Toto’s wharf has been rebuilt, and now 
when the Alvin makes her landing at the settle- 
ment, the pilot always employs his utmost skill 
and care to avoid, not the snag, for the govern- 
ment snag-boat soon removed that, but injury 
to the little structure which is Toto’s pride. 

Never does the Alvin make a daylight landing 
but that Toto and his sister bound delightedly 
up to the top of the levee to wave cap and 



























bonnet at the approaching steamer. And when 
they appear, the pilot always gives a couple of 
jerks at the signal-cord above his head, and 








T is the opinion of at least 
| one military expert that 

smokeless powder, and with 
it rapid-fire-machine and 
Maxim guns, will ere long be 
superseded on war-ships and 
in forts, if not on the battle- 
field, by electric motors and the new centrifugal 
gun. From the latter a still more rapid stream 
of balls may be projected, with an even greater 
initial velocity. 

More than thirty years ago an effective cen- 
trifugal gun was invented by a youthful Yankee 
in Maine. The inventor was none other than 
my father’s younger brother, Jarvis Adams, 
who then lived at home with Grandfather 
Adams, on the other side of the road from us. 

My father had bought half of the old home- 
stead from grandfather, and had built a new 
house and barn just across the road. 

Jarvis was the youngest boy in my grand- 
father’s family of eleven chil- 
dren, and father always said 
that the old people had spoiled 
him by humoring him so 
much, because he was the 
baby. But perhaps that was 
not so. From infancy he was 
one of those queer geniuses 
born at intervals in a farming 
community. 

Certainly no one could have 
made a farmer of Jarvis 
Adams. About the only work 
he ever performed was to tend 
the old shingle- mill which 
had long been.a family pos- 
session, and was operated for 
a few weeks every spring. 
Uncle ** Jarve’’ liked to be 
at the mill alone, and he 
would occasionally saw 
shingles, when he felt 
like it, for the family and 
the neighbors. 

When he began studying 
on this centrifugal gun he 

was not yet seventeen, 
but he was as tall as 
any man in the vicin- 
ity, and very homely. 
He had good gray 
eyes, however, and 
was said to have been 
the best scholar in 
mathematics that ever 
entered the old Cor- 
ners’ schoolhouse, 
and this was no slight praise. 
He had grown up fast and 
tall, and I do not suppose 
that at this time he felt very 
strong ; but there is no doubt 
as to his laziness about doing 
anything in the way of 
labor or assisting at the farm 
chores. No cow would ever let him milk her, 
and if Grandmother Adams wanted wood 
brought in or water drawn, Jarvis was 
always out of sight and hearing, either up in 
the garret, reading over old magazines and 
papers, or down at the shingle-machine, or else 
off fishing at the meadow brook with Tilly 
Withcomb. 

Tilly was the only girl in the school district 
who would ever look twice at Uncle Jarve. 
They were of about the same age. ‘Tilly stood 
by him, too, through all his subsequent troubles, 
and finally, two or three years after Uncle 
Jarve ran away, she followed him to California 
and married him. 

From childhood they had run about together. 
The Whitcombs lived only half a mile down 
the road from Grandfather Adams’s. It was 
a source of wonder to North Greenway people 
what Tilly Whitcomb saw to like in Jarvis 
Adams, and it still remains something of a 
mystery. At farm-work, as I have said, 
grandfather never derived much benefit from 
Uncle Jarve. If he set him hoeing he would 
be taken thirsty within fifteen minutes, and 
have to go to the house for water, and once 
there, something was sure to prevent him from 
coming back. It was just so in the hay-field, 
or at potato-digging ; by the time he had worked 
half an hour, he was sure to dull his scythe or 
break his hoe-handle, and that was the end of 
his work that day. The old gentleman used to 
get wofully out of patience, and then grand- 
mother would say, ‘‘Now, Edward, Jarvis was 
born so, and we are his parents.’’ 

The trees in the old apple orchard were very 
large and tall, and one fall Uncle Jarve invented 
an apple-picker, to enable him to pick apples 
in the tops of the trees without climbing up 
with a basket. His apple-picker consisted of a 
long, light pole with what he called a ‘‘snipper’’ 
at one end of it, for chipping off the stems, and 
a little basket fixed directly under the snipper. 
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oom-oom ! comes as greeting to the children 
from the deep-toned whistle back of the pilot- 
house. 








Such devices have become much 
more familiar nowadays. 

My twin brother, Napoleon, 
and I were ten or twelve years 
old at this time, and if Uncle 
Jarve had been an Apache 
Indian we could hardly have 
been more afraid of him. He had a long and 
powerful squirt-gun, contrived from an old 
musket-barrel by taking out the breech-pin, 
and he was accustomed to ambush us with that 
from behind the bee-house and the garden wall. 

The squirt-gun was but one of many torments 
he had on hand for the ‘‘two woodchucks,’’ as 
he nicknamed my brother and me. Down at 
the shingle-mill he rigged what he called ‘‘a 
hydraulic douser,”? of which 1 shall have more 
to say. 

It may be a pretty serious matter for two 
boys of that age to have an uncle only five years 
older. He belongs to another generation, takes 
the upper hand, and is apt to be a grievous 
oppressor; and if he. makes life miserable for 
the smaller nephew, he is so related by blood 
to the parents that nothing is ever done about it. 

Uncle Jarve had already sawed off the ends 
of two of his fingers, as well as the fingers of 
another boy, named Alonzo Hoskins. And he 
had come near being killed by carelessly allow- 
ing a slab from a shingle-bolt to be caught by 
the circular saw. The slab was actually hurled 
through the roof of the mill, penetrating the 
boards and shingles. 

It was this accident, I think, which put the 
idea of a centrifugal gun into Uncle Jarve’s 
head, although he did not get the notion worked 
out to suit him till June of the following year. 

The teeth of a circular saw, three feet in 
diameter and nine or more in circumference, 
which is revolving at a rate of twelve hundred 
revolutions per minute, have a speed of about a 
hundred and eighty feet per second. It was 
this speed, or rather momentum, acting suddenly 
on the fragment of slab, which drove it through 
a hemlock board and two layers of shingles; 
and indeed, if brought to act on a stone as large 
as one’s fist, or on an iron ball, would propel 
it, at an angle of forty-five degrees, for about a 
fifth of a mile. 

It was on ideas of this sort that the mind of 
Uncle Jarvis began to dwell. But to make a 
successful cannon he found that he must have 
higher speed ; and he secured this by attaching 
an intermediate shaft and cog-wheel to the 
water-wheel shaft. He thus contrived a fly- 
wheel at the end of an upright shaft, revolving 
several thousand times a minute; I do not know 
exactly how many times. 

In consequence, this first fly-wheel went to 
pieces and came near ending his life. It also 
set the mill on fire from excess of friction. But 
these were incidents which he did not mention 
at the time. In fact, none of the family knew 
much about it, save that he was pottering down 
at the shingle-machine, and that, as he was 
good for little else, it was about as well to let 
him remain there. The old mill was a quarter 
of a mile or more from the road where the farm- 
houses were situated, and in the hollow of the 
brook, sheltered by black alder clumps. 

The next thing that came out concerning 
Uncle Jarve’s occupation was that he built a 
kind of platform on the roof of the mill, and 
had a long, upright shaft extending to it from 
the basement. Attached to the upper end of 
this shaft was a thick, horizontal fly-wheel 
about eight feet in diameter, with something at 
the center which resembled a hopper. 

The neighbors and others soon noticed the 
structure on the roof. When they began to quiz 
him and ask what he was building, he answered 
hotly, ‘‘A jigger-marine for fools to ask ques- 
tions about!’’ 

Not long after he asked Napoleon and me to 
come down to the shingle-mill one afternoon, 
to help him lift a log, and when we ventured 
in, we found that the log in question was a large 
fresh one of pine, about a foot in diameter, 
which had been bored out at the center with a 
pump-auger. It was one that he had obtained 
from a neighbor who was laying a wooden 
aqueduct from a spring to his barn. As nearly 
as 1 now remember, the log was ten or twelve 
feet in length, the hole at the center being about 
four inches in diameter. 

Uncle Jarve wished to hoist this log up to 
the platform on the roof of the shingle-mill, 
and I well recollect what a hard lift it gave all 
three of us, for it was green, full of pitch, and 
very heavy. 

On the strength of this favor which we had 
done him, we thought that he might tell us 
what it was for, but he did not deign a reply 
to our questions, saying merely that he would 
show us some time. 

The next day we went there again, uninvited, 
taking Sinty Whitcomb with us, but found the 
door fastened on the inside. Other boys, and 
a party of girls who were gathering strawberries 















near by, applied at the mill door without 
success. 

About a week after that Napoleon and I, with 
Charley Follet, another boy neighbor, stole in 
through the alders and began peeping in at the 
open window, on the side next to the dam. 
Uncle Jarve was grinding something on the 
grindstone connected with the water - wheel 
shaft, and did not see us till Charley snickered. 
Thereupon he turned suddenly and caught up 
what looked like a long piece of lead pipe, with 
a nozzle at the end. The next instant we were 
nearly bowled off the dam into the mill-pond, 
and wet to our skins. 

Gasping for breath and screeching, we scram- 
bled to our feet and ran. But by this time 
Uncle Jarve was at the window, and pursued 
us with flying jets till we were out of sight 
among the alders far up toward the road. 

We had made the acquaintance of the 
hydraulic douser. 

It consisted of a cider-barrel, strongly hooped 
and placed endwise between two beams in the 
mill to prevent the heads from bursting out. 
At the bung-hole of this he had connected the 
top end of a log pump, worked by the water- 
wheel, and he was thus able to pump an enor- 
mous pressure of water into the barrel. At 
smaller vents in it he had inserted two pipes 
with nozzles, one commanding the side next the 
road, the other the back side and the brook. 

I remember that my mother was very indig- 
nant when Napoleon and I came home so wet, 
and that she crossed the road to tell Uncle 
Jarve what she thought of him and all his 
works. Except for freeing her mind she obtained 
very little satisfaction, I believe. Father, too, 
had thoughts of visiting the wrath of a long- 
suffering elder brother on Uncle Jarve, but 
thought better of meddling with him, as did 
nearly every one else whom he angered. 

The pool below the dam at the shingle-mill 
was a noted “‘hole’’ for trout, and a few days 
later a boy named Lyman Bassett went there 
to fish, but ended by evincing an imprudent 
curiosity as to what was going on inside the 
mill; and he, too, made the acquaintance of 
the hydraulic douser. It was said that he was 
actually hurt by the stream that caught him in 
the face. There was, in truth, a demoniac 
spitefulness about those jets with which 
Uncle Jarve repressed the curiosity of his 
youthful neighbors. Tilly Whitcomb was the 
only one who could safely approach the old 
shingle-mill. 

In August Uncle Jarve disappeared and was 
absent from home five days. He had gone to 
Portland, on foot, either to get materials or to 
learn something he did not know about his 
proposed centrifugal gun. Only Grandmother 
Adams knew where he had gone. 

When he had been away for a day or two, 
Napoleon and I plucked up courage and stole 
down to the old mill. The door and windows 
were fast, but we went under the floor, from 
the water side, and crawling over the great 
heap of sawdust, climbed up through the saw- 
dust hole. A heavy log shaft extended verti- 
cally from the basement all the way to the 
platform on the roof, which was reached by a 
ladder inside. 

On the platform the only thing then in sight 
was the large, horizontal fiy-wheel and the 
hopper. The wheel itself appeared to be formed 
of very thick oak plank, pinned together with 
more than a hundred dry ash-pins, each an inch 
in diameter. The outer edge or rim of the 
wheel was designed to revolve close against a 
circular, stationary frame or border, also of oak 
plank, diagonally from which projected the 
hollow aqueduct log. Apparently the fly-wheel 
had within it an inner orifice, or channel, out- 
ward from the center to the circumference. 

We did not stop to examine it very closely, 
for we were both in mortal terror lest Uncle 
Jarve might suddenly return and catch us there. 

We were not the only ones who went there 
while Uncle Jarve was gone. I think that 
father and Grandfather Adams paid the place 
a quiet visit. 

When he returned Uncle Jarve mistrusted 
spies, and fortified the old mill, nailing up 
everything hard and fast. He also posted a 
trespass notice, warning ‘‘all sneaks’’ to keep 
away under penalty of legal proceedings. 

People had begun to chaff him about his 
*“‘shingle-machine gun,’’ and he resented it; 
his temper that summer was savage. All the 
fall Napoleon and I were so afraid of him that 
we did not dare go across the road to grand- 
father’s at all. What with the hydraulic douser, 
trespass notices and all, Uncle Jarve really 
overawed the neighboring boys, which is saying 
a great deal. 

He set to work in October and built a slab 
house over the platform on the mill roof. It 
resembled a large but very rude circular cupola. 
The aqueduct log, like the muzzle of a cannon, 
projected from the southeast side of it; over- 
looking the meadows and Follet’s Pond; and 
as the cupola, or turret, looked to be almost as 
large as the mill itself, they made, taken 
together, a very singular appearance. 

Our schoolmaster that fall and winter was a 
college student, named Mason Tollbash, a 
genial young man whom we all liked very 
much, both as a teacher and otherwise. ‘Thus 
far Uncle Jarve had taken no one into his con- 
fidence concerning the gun, but after a time he 
told Mr. Tollbash about it and showed it to 
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him. For a fortnight they were often at the 
old mill together. 

The master thought it a remarkable inven- 
tion, and said so throughout the school district. 
He attempted, moreover, to bring Uncle Jarve 
into a better frame of mind toward his relatives 
and schoolmates, and at last led him to promise 
to let the whole school see how the gun worked. 
That was the fine trait in Mr. Tollbash—his 
genial kindness to every one. Even when he 
was obliged to be stern with certain bad boys 
in school, there was a thoughtful kindness in 
his sternness. 

The master spoke of Uncle Jarve’s gun in 





school one day. It was a wonderful example 


of centrifugal motion, he said, and he wanted 
us all to see it. The next day, at three o’clock, 
—it was the day after New-year’s,—he dis- 
missed school an hour earlier than usual, and 
we all, girls as well as boys, went to the old 
shingle-machine. 

Word had gone about, and as many as sixty 
older persons, neighbors and others, gathered 
there to see the famous shingle-machine gun. 
The master and Uncle Jarve had it all ready 
for a trial shoot—at least, they thought so. 

But flaws will oceur, even in the best-arranged 
programs; and no one who was there that 
afternoon will ever forget what happened! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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President of Clark University 


At the very beginning of the ‘‘teens’’ a long 
series of important changes take place in 
the body and in the mind of boys and girls. 
Some of these have long been known, but within 
very recent years a flood of new light has been 
shed upon this age. © 

Scores of elaborate measurements agree that 
among every known race there is at this period 
of life a marked increase in the rate of growth. 
First, children begin to grow tall; some shoot 
up two, three, and in extreme cases, four and 
five inches in a single year, while in others the 
growth period is more prolonged and its rate 
slower. About a year and a half later comes 
the greatest rate of increase in weight. 

Children usually grow tall most rapidly in 
the spring; the season of greatest growth in 
weight is in the fall. While the spinal column 
increases in length, the greatest increase is 
with the long bones of the leg, especially the 
thigh-bone, which may grow so fast that the 
muscles of the leg for a time are tense and 
painful. 

Every tall and slender youth has two slight 
disadvantages. His body has more surface 
than that of a short person’s body of the same 
weight; so that heat is lost faster and more 
clothing is required. Secondly, the heart has 
more work to do in a tall person, because it 
must sustain a higher column of blood, and 
therefore work under greater pressure. Tall 
people, too, are likely to have heads that are 
long from front to back and narrow through the 
sides. 

After seventeen the average girl, and after 
eighteen the average boy, will never increase 
more than half an inch in height, although they 
will continue to grow heavy for several years. 
The later stages of growth, unlike the earlier, 
are very easily checked by overwork, worry, 
excitement, insufficient or improper food; so 
from sixteen to eighteen there is danger of 
arrested development of the body. 

The organs of the body have different times 
of growing at their fastest, although all increase 
during these years. ‘The brain never increases 
much in weight after the age of ten, although 
the skull keeps growing and the brain becomes 
more complex. ‘The muscles grow enormously 
in the middle teens, and at eighteen they should 
be forty-three to forty-five per cent., or nearly 
one-half the entire body by weight. 

They are organs of the will by which man 
has accomplished everything in the world— 
made roads and buildings, written books and 
spoken words. Flabby muscles mean a gap 
between knowing and doing, and are sometimes 
disastrous to character and conduct, which, at 
bottom, has sometimes been defined as muscle 
habits. 


The “Clumsy” Age. 


fir boy of ten or twelve has good control of 
his movements, and can be quite precise and 
accurate. But in the early teens growth focuses 
on the large muscles that move the neck, trunk, 
hips, shoulders, knees and elbows, make the 
large adjustments and form the massive move- 
‘ments; while the finer muscles of precision 
involved in the activities of the fingers, the face 
and articulation, retrograde for a time. 

Thus we have the familiar case of boys who 
have grown suddenly and are clumsy and awk- 
ward. Perhaps they are ashamed of their height 
and stoop, but they are yet more certain to show 
loss of good penmanship, perfection of articu- 
lation and control generally. If there is not 





actual, there is at least relative decline, so that 
too much must not be expected of the motor | 
mechanism. Maturity, if normal, will restore 
the relation between the fundamental and acces- 
sory muscles before or soon after the age of | 
twenty, and the educator must modify require- | 
ments and not lose hope. | 

The heart now increases rapidly in size, and 
often more so than the great arteries. 





are one or two years of palpitation and cardiac | with illustrious persons at a distance, and in | ciently. 


inconvenience, which, under normal conditions, 
are soon outgrown. 

The Tungs increase rapidly in capacity, and 
all the important organs grow during these 
years, but not all at the same time, so that 
their relative size, which was very constant 
from eight to twelve, is for a time so changed 
that eighteen is a year of great average illness, 
although its disorders are slight, and the death- 
rate in the middle and later teens is less than at 
any other period of life. 

These adolescent years are very important for 
general health. Many hereditary diseases are 
now likely to make their appearance, and happy 
is the boy or girl who at nineteen or twenty 
has a good and regular appetite for wholesome 
food, sleeps well, is not nervous, has a good 
complexion, does not worry, loves exercise and 
has keen intellectual interests. 

This age represents a very important transi- 
tion from childhood to maturity, when youth 
emerges into manhood and womanhood. The 
boy or girl of twelve is chiefly interested in 
others of his or her own age; but now the future 
is felt. Adult influences take hold, and plans 
for careers begin to be made. 


The Growth of the Soul. 


N° powers of the soul increase so rapidly 
during these critical years as the feelings. 
Boys are more pugnacious, girls tend to be 
irritable, and temper needs control. Sympathy 
and pity are greatly widened and deepened in 
all their activities ; religious influences are never 
so strongly felt. 

This is the age when the Catholic, Lutheran, 
Greek and Episcopal churches confirm, and 
when in all Protestant denominations that count 
upon a radical change of heart, the largest per- 
centage of conversions occur. 

Youth is now for a time highly sensitive to 
many if not to most of the phenomena of 
nature. The moon prompts to sentimentality. 
Its light brings a peculiar rapture and arouses 
tender sentiments. 

There are spells of delight over flowers, which 
mean so much from this time on for girls and 
women. The glow of dawn and sunset; the 
infinite vault of the sky above; the stars, with 
which there is a new and deep rapport; the 
birds, insects and animals, some of which are 
our own psychic traits exaggerated and embodied 
into types; the many voices of the wind and 
the sea; trees which may be personified, named 
and individually loved; all the deep poetry of 
nature, which has never been truly or deeply 
felt before—these things now begin to exercise 
their wondrous influence. 

Almost every object and phenomenon in all 
the wide domain of nature have some time and 
somewhere been worshiped, and perhaps made 
supreme. Religion begins here, and the biog- 
raphies of great men and women show few, if 
any, more pervading influences for quickening 
the esthetic powers and teaching reverence for 
the starry heavens, for the ‘‘flower in the 
crannied wall,’’ and for nature as a whole. 

Very much that takes place in the soul now 
is transitional, easily and soon forgotten, and its 
traces scored away. Nevertheless the experi- 
ences are of profound significance. We have 
abundant and curious instances of oblivion and 
even incredulity on the part of adults. 

A friend who lectured on the frequent alterna- 
tions between melancholic depression and exalta- 
tion and other changes now well understood by 
those who have given attention to them, was 
lately rebuked by a young mother at the close, 
because she said these phenomena were excep- 
tional, and she was positive that neither she nor 
her friends in their youth had ever experienced 
any of them. 

The next day the mother of this young woman 
produced her diary, written in the teens, in 
which she had coquetted with suicide ; bemoaned 
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| other ways exquisitely illustrated the theme of 
| the lecturer in her own personal life, although 
| every trace of this was later completely expunged 
from her memory. 

The Greek youth, from fifteen to seventeen, 

| began to study music or the arts. At seventeen 
|the Roman youth was given a manly toga, 
| taken into the forum and consecrated to the 
state. In the middle ages the boy was made a 
squire, and at his initiation was given a smart 
| blow by the side of a sword, the last which he 
| must ever receive unavenged. 


Perils of Transition. 


NDEED, there is hardly a savage race of 

whose customs we have any record that does 
not mark the early advent to manhood by elabo- 
rate rites and consecrations. Sometimes these 
involve torture, hunger for several days, the 
knocking out of teeth, tattooing with the totem 
of the tribe, and explanation of all its sacred 
dances, and so forth. 

There are very many elaborate tables of crime, 
which show that at this age the powers of good 
and evil are struggling as never before or after 
for mastery in the soul. New temptations, 
hitherto unknown, arise, and are often unsus- 
pected by parents, because almost all girls and 
boys instinctively exclude adults from full con- 
fidence in some of their interests or fields of life 
and work. 

There is a peculiar tendency to moral degen- 
eration, especially if heredity is uncertain and 
early surroundings are bad. This is seen in the 
frequency in many communities with which 
boys become rowdyish. The animal instincts 
are unfolded before the higher powers, which 
repress them and are normally much later and 
higher up in the scale of development. 

Many interesting studies have lately been 
published on city gangs which commit petty 
thefts, have lairs or haunts in some abandoned 
building, cellar or cave, where their plunder is 
stored, and are regular training-schools of vice 
and crime. In most civilized countries there 
has been within the last few years new special 
legislation to meet the needs of correction and 
restraint of this class. 

Many new reformatory and other institutions 
have been established where these fledgling 
criminals are kept apart from adults, instructed 
in trades and habits of industry, and where the 
law often has power to restrain children espe- 
cially insubordinate. 

Again, we find in our asylums young perverts, 
whose moral development has been aborted or 
twisted. 

It seems to be a law that if there is not nor- 
mal development of the mental and moral powers 
at this age, they cannot remain stationary, but 
will degenerate. For a time young people seem 
liable to all the disorders of mind and body that 
are peculiar to childhood, and also to those 
that are especially characteristic of adults, 
although the former are losing their grip and 
the latter have not yet attained their full power. 
All this makes a very sad chapter, and presents 
many serious problems to parents and teachers, 
which, happily, are now recognized and for 
which suitable measures are taken. 


The Process of Education. 


ERHAPS nothing is more important for 

parents and teachers than to understand that 
this age ought to be kept sacred to general growth 
of mind, and that premature specialties should be 
avoided. The soul now seeks to expatiate over 
the whole human world. Interests are never so 
wide; curiosity is never so strong; the normal 
youth is always asking with a pertinacity and 
earnestness too little recognized the one great 
question, whether or not it is able to cope with 
life; whether its gifts are inferior or superior 
to the average. It is haunted by the fear that 
it may be doomed to remain an underiing; it 
wants to test its metal, and may be tortured with 
a morbid suspicion that it is not able to meet 
the difficulties and problems of life. 

Never is there such need of a sympathetic 
friend, with insight into the nature and needs 
of the young, who can advise without inter- 
fering with liberty ; see deeply without rubbing 
off the bloom and charm of naiveté, and pre- 
scribe study, exercise, regimen and friends; 
give judicious encouragement where courage 
falters, and check overweening pride. 

For one, I am more and more convinced that 
none have ever understood youth so well as 
did the ancient Greeks, who represent the 
eternal youth of the human race. It was the 
chief delight of Socrates to talk with boys, to 
draw them out, excite their curiosity on high 
themes. 

When we turn to consider what I deem the 
supreme question of education, whether or not 
it is able to surround youth at this age with 
that environment best adapted to bring it to 
the fullest possible maturity, we have cause for 
grave anxiety. Unlike the secondary educa- 
tional institutions of France and Germany, 
where boys enter the lycée and gymnasium at 
eight or nine, our system requires youth to pass 
into the high school near the dawn of this period 
of ferment and transition. 

We have, therefore, a rare opportunity to 
mark its new needs by new methods, but alas! 
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habituation needful for boys should be slowly 
changed to appeal to interest, and there should 
be a gradually widening sphere of freedom and 
independence. The mind needs glimpses, hints 
and suggestions in all directions, but cannot 
specialize or be too thorough or detailed yet 
without grave harm. 

Childhood is more or less selfish, and at the 
age we are now considering, the birth of most 
of the social instincts by which man is distin- 
guished takes place. Real altruism, self-subor- 
dination, devotion to others, or to a cause larger 
than self, now appear. 

An obstinate or angry boy can easily break 
up a ball nine by refusing to play, and many 
a juvenile club is put out of existence by a case 
of individual pique; but in the teens the ties of 
such associations grow strong, and the individual 
adjusts and subordinates himself to them. 

How long does adolescence last? The more 
we know of it, the longer it is normally deemed 
to be. Instead of ending at eighteen, when 
stature is about complete, most people now 
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agree that it is or should be continued well 
into the twenties for both sexes. 

Perhaps in an ideal state of things, it would 
last on to Plato’s golden age of forty-nine, when 
he thought man’s powers as a whole were at 
their maximum. It may be that the necessity 
of going out into the world and earning a living 
represses and stunts the race, so that it is, 
especially under the pressure of modern life, 
in great danger of being arrested prematurely. 

My own studies have quite convinced me that 
its prolongation is one of the best criteria by 
which to measure the value of nearly every 
human institution. 

If state, home and school are such as to 
keep mankind plastic, growing and generic; 
to maintain the idealism and enthusiasm of 
youth at its best; to keep off the dull apathy 
of senescence, which now afflicts too many 
youthful souls, then they are good and in just 
that degree, and if this growing period is short- 
ened by them, then they are wrongly organized 
and need reconstruction. 
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= HE Boston train’s in! 
z There’s Polly and Jule 
and the Depews!’’ 
chanted my sister Constance, 
sweeping together her pictures, 


dress-suit case, umbrella and golf clubs into |—‘‘ Original research,’’ 


one hopeless pile on the car-seat. 

‘*Yes, and the Morrell twins and Elsie 
Leonard! Let me out, quick!’’ I made a 
rush for the car door. 

We were at Ladd’s Farms, the junction where 

all we girls meet on our way back to school. 
I heard a man on the platform say, ‘‘School- 
girls!’”’ as if it were “smallpox,” so I 
suppose we had been laughing, chattering 
and pouncing on one another a good deal. 

We made the Morrell twins render up 
every crumb of school news. They had 
been back two days, and were at the junction 
just to meet a friend. 

‘* There’s a new current topics 
lecturer. Dicky Nevens is back. 
You know she vowed she wouldn’t 
come, and Sue Lamonte has the 
prettiest room. Oh, I’ve news 
for you, Lute, that will make 
your young heart thump with 
rage. Mrs. Willow says you 
and Constance can’t room 
together this year.’’ 

“‘I don’t believe it!’’ 
‘‘Separate the Siamese 
twins!’’ ‘‘Absurd!’? You 
see how impossible it seemed 
that Con and I should be 
separated. 

But we were. And rea- 
soning, storming and wailing 
availed not. The explana- 
tion given was not calculated 
to soothe. Constance was a 
thorough student, and de- 
served in her senior year to 
have a roommate like herself. 
Lucretia, they said, was so 
lively and popular that she 
was just the one to take 
under her protection a new 
girl about to enter the sopho- 
more class. 

Con bowed to fate calmly, 
if not joyously ; Lucy Vance, 
the roommate, was a splendid 
girl. But Lucretia, I grieve to state, was deter- 
mined that her new roommate should find her 
about as “lively” as a Greek conjugation. 

Friday came, but no roommate. I began to 
pluck up hope that she had experienced a 
change of view concerning ‘‘the higher educa- 
tion of women,’’ and would remain in South 
Carolina. 

Friday afternoon I hurried from my last class 
to the gymnasium to dress for basket-ball. My 
suit went on quickly enough; then—no shoes! 
I ran to my room and threw open the door. 

“Con, where are my new gym shoes?” I 
asked. 

Then I remembered that my trusty Constance 
lived somewhere else. There was a girl in the 
room, though, my new roommate, Persis Secord! 
She was little and dark and pretty; not like 
me, but quite spiritual-looking, with soft eyes 
and—as I was soon to learn—the sweetest South- 
ern voice. Even in my haste I am glad to say 
I had manners enough to greet her. 

‘*This is Miss Secord, isn’t it? I’m ever so 
glad to see you! Make yourself at home. I’ve 
got to run toa game. Oh, where can my gym 
shoes have put themselves ?’’ 

‘*Let me hunt,’’ she said, and without any 
of those foolish questions, such as, ‘‘ Where did 
you see them last?’’ or ‘‘Where did you put 
them ?’’ she burrowed and groped, as if her 
happiness depended on finding them. 

Presently I heard her cry out, ‘‘Here they 
are!’? and saw her bring them out of some 
preposterous crevice. I clutched them and 
darted off, calling back, ‘‘You’re a dear!’’ 
Such was the highly informal method in which 
I met my new roommate. 

Junior year had been one ‘‘grand, sweet 
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song,’’ broken slightly by the 
cares of a magazine editor and 
the more pressing demands of 
R the curriculum. Senior year, 
alas! everything was changed 
* special topics,’’ 


‘‘eollege entrance examinations !’’ 

Of course, too, all the clubs, committees and 
things that belong to a big college preparatory 
school had to be managed by the seniors. That 
year we had set a new enterprise going. The 















‘*1 AM GLAD TO SAY | HAD MANNERS ENOUGH TO 


GREET HER.’’ 


school had a little army of maids, some as 
young as we girls. They could not go into 
town in the evening for any fun, and they had 
no room where they could all play together. 
This seemed a shame to us, and we organized 
a committee for entertaining the maids, to give 
them some music or a little play or a reading 
once a week in the gymnasium hall. 

The maids liked it, and pretty soon they 
asked us if we would hold classes once a week, 
besides,—they were anxious to learn,—so we 
took up that work. 

I was chairman, and had the whole responsi- 
bility, for no matter how well your subordinates 
help you, they expect you to do the planning, 
and of course if any performer or teacher failed 
to come at the last minute I had to take her 
part. I gave up dancing in Room C between 
dinner and chapel, stopped skating and coasting, 
left feasts just in the jolliest part—in short, 
gave myself up to the work of that committee. 

Of course I was involved in a good many 
other duties, too. It was good fun, and honor 
and fame accrued to me from it; but I was 
really conscientious about it all, I think. 

Persis was a blessing to me those days. She 
had a talent for finding lost things quickly ; she 
could make costumes, run errands, hunt up 
girls, and do all the little time-saving things 
which help out so when you are in a scramble. 
In one week I had forgiven her for living with 
me; in three I loved her. 

When at last the mid-year examinations 
came, I realized that I had let a great deal too 
much work slip behind me. I shut myself up 


and ‘‘reviewed judiciously’’ ten hours a day. 
Thursday afternoon my last examination was 
finished, and I felt happy, for I was positive I 


had passed every subject. Not a study, com- 
mittee or magazine paper had I to molest me 
till Monday. I breathed a long sigh of bliss 
as I flattened myself out on my couch. 


“No more Latin, no more Greek, 
No more work to make me squeak,” 


I announced to Persis, who was studying by 
the window, and to Kate Stoyell, who was 
reading. ‘‘I’m going to swim in restfulness 
from now on, forever and ever!’’ 

An icy wave of memory swept over me. 
‘*Wo! Wo! And misery! I promised to send 
into town to-day for extra music for Esther 
Depew to play Bab’s accompaniment at the 
maids’ concert to-night. I can’t go; I’m col- 
lapsed !’” 

“T heard Anne Calvert say she and Julie 
Hall were going in,’’ murmured Kate. ‘‘* Anne’s 
in the gym.’’ 

‘*T’ll hunt them up, Lute,’’ said Persis, and 
down the corridor she went. 

Half an hour passed. “Do you know, I 
believe that child couldn’t find the girls and 
has gone herself. Good little soul!’ I said to 
Kate. 

Kate stared at me queerly. She is older than 
most of us, and besides being a student, is the 
secretary’s assistant. 

**Lute, Persis has flunked two of her exams 
already.’’ 

‘‘What! Why, I know she works hard! 
She’s always in here with a book.’’ 

Kate continued to look at me in that uncom- 
fortable way. ‘‘ You’ve painted some fine pic- 
tures this year, Lucretia, but I’m afraid Persis 
has supplied the paint.’’ 

I gaped at her in perfect bewilderment. 

**Don’t you know the story of the artist who, 
when he was asked where he found the won- 
derful colors for his pictures, said he ground his 
wife and family into 
paint? All you’ve done 
for the maids has been 
splendid; all the girls 
admire you for it. It’s 
been no easy task, either, 
sometimes. I’d have 
thrown it up long ago. 
Butcan’t you see how it’s 
hurt Persis’ studies ?’’ 

**No, I can’t see the 
remotest connection,’’ I 





said. 
“What was she doing 
when you came in? 


Studying hard for to- 
morrow’s exam. Is 
to-day the first time 
she’s broken her work 
off short for you? ‘Oh, 
do help me find my tam !’ 
‘If you’ll just braid my 
hair while I lace my 
boots, I’ll be in time for 
my meeting!’ ‘Oh, if 
you could catch Con for 
me ’twould help so!’ 
‘Will you just read off 
these names to me while 


I copy them in —’ ”’ 
‘*Stop, Kate! It’s too 
ridiculous!’’ For she 


was mimicking in my 
exact voice the very 
words I knew I had said 
to Persis. 

“Tt’s not that those 
things take so much time. You could do a 
dozen such a day and yet squeeze your work in 
somehow. But Persis hasn’t your concentra- 
tion. She’s dreamy and easily distracted. Give 
her solid blocks of time and she can work well. 
Those hundred-yard dashes to make connections 
for you excite her so that she can’t get her mind 
back on her book for an hour.’’ 

I never said a word. It was all so true, and 
I was only just beginning to see it. I deter- 
mined with all my might that Persis should 
never lose one minute more of time because of 
me. 
Sunday afternoon I came into my room after 
a long walk with Miss Parke, the English 
teacher, feeling so happy and serene in my 
mind I could hardly keep from cheering. On 
the floor by the couch, in a most miserable little 
crying heap, was my jolly Persis. I slipped 
down on the floor beside her, cuddling her up 
close in my arms. ‘What is it, Persis? Tell 
me.’’ 

At first she just cried and cried, but after a 
while she began to talk in quivering gasps, her 
face hidden in my neck. 

‘*T’ve flunked my geometry,’’ she began, 
‘and my Greek. I’m so disappointed—and 
—ashamed! It’s worse than that, too. We 
haven’t much money—and my brother is send- 
ing me through school himself. He’s going to 
—send me through—coHege. He’s so good, 
good as gold, but—he has—ideas.’’ 

lfelt her give a funny little wiggle. From 
what she has told me about that brother, he 
is a regular dragon. ‘‘He said if I—flunked a 
single thing—at the end of —the year — he 
wouldn’t send me any more. I’ve lost my 
chance now—and I did want college and—an— 
education so! 

**T know it’s all my fault,’’ she went on, by 
and by, “‘but, Lute, I have tried. I’ve stayed 
away from ever so much fun to work. Some- 
how it’s so difficult to get:any real time to 
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yourself; so many little things keep interrupting 
one.’’ 

That made me cringe, although I knew she 
never thought of me. 

1 succeeded in comforting her, tucked her 
away in bed, for she had cried herself into a 
headache, and ran off to supper in Con’s room, 
calling back, ‘‘I’ll make it come out all right, 
you’ll see!’’ She smiled, actually, with the 
most touching trust. 

Ali that evening I stirred my brains trying to 
fabricate a plan for Persis. My first free hour 
the next morning I went to the secretary’s office 
to find out just what her condition was. Doctor 
Thorsen and Mr. Dodge, the sophomore Greek 
teacher, were there, which was embarrassing ; 
nevertheless I plunged into questions.. I learned 
that the geometry ‘‘flunk’’ was so severe that 
Persis would have to take a reéxamination in 
June, but that the Greek was such a little way 
below the mark that a good semester record and 
a flourishing triumph at the June examination 
would clear her with flying colors. 

**She ought to tutor,’’ said Miss Kittredge, 
who stood by, listening. 

*‘Could I tutor her?’”’ The words jumped 
out of my mouth of themselves. 

“Your Greek has not been especially strong 
this semester,’’ suddenly struck in Doctor 
Thorsen. 

“But Miss Lucretia was my brightest pupil 
in her sophomore year,’’ said Mr. Dodge. 

“Mathematics is not your specialty, Lucre- 
tia,’”’ said Miss Kittredge. 

‘“*The regular tutors, Miss Kamp and Miss 
Saunderson, are too much occupied already to 
take another pupil,’’ meditated Doctor Thorsen. 
Then he brought forth this ultimatum: ‘‘You 
may try it for a month. If at the end of that 
time it is found that your own work is suffer- 
ing, you must give up the tutoring immediately. 
Moreover, as this is your first experience in 
such work you must not ask the usual price, 
fifty cents an hour, but only two-thirds of that 
sum.”’ 

I hurried out with never so much as thank 
you, for all my intelligence was concerned in 
finding two-thirds of fifty. Everything ‘‘ went 
my way’’ that morning, as if there were witch- 
craft in it. I hunted up Con in her room, and 
lo! there was Persis, studying, driven out of 
our own room by sweeping. 

“Lend me ten dollars, Connie,’’ said I, 
with much directness. 

‘*What for ?’’ 

‘*My gym suit’s so frail it won’t last through 
another class, my sweater’s in eleven different 
holes, and a bill for extra laundry has just 
fallen upon me.’’ 

“I can’t, Lute. I need every cent I have.’’ 

‘*What shall I do, then ?’’ 

“Earn some.’’ Con was writing a theme. 
‘*Tutor, Lute. Louise Saunderson says she 
has more than she can do.’’ 

‘**] will tutor!” cried I. ‘‘Money is my 
pressing need from now till June.’’ 

Did it not all run smoothly? The office said 
Persis must tutor, Doctor Thorsen said I 
might tutor, the price was small enough for 
Persis to afford, and she heard me say I needed 
money ! 

Ah, but the hitch! If I tutored Persis, then 
good-by to my maids’ entertainment committee, 
and I did want to stay on that. I had lived 
through the hardest part of it, and could enjoy 
the fun and glory of it with an unperturbed 
mind. Besides, it was good for the school; I 
knew it was. If I gave it up was I sure it 
would prosper under the new manager? The 
committee was a certain success. If I tutored 
Persis I might fail utterly to get her through 
the examinations. So I balanced the arguments 
for three dreary days. 

Wednesday night, as I prowled dismally down 
the corridor, two girls seized me. ‘‘Come on, 
Lute. Dorothy Fay has a box from home that 
must be eaten up right now, or it won’t keep.” 

I joined the party. 

“Hurrah for you, Lute!’’ cried Dorothy, 
brandishing the salad-spoon. ‘‘I haven’t seen 
you these many days.’’ 

‘*What is it troubles you lately?’ asked 
Barbara Bent. 

*‘T think she works too hard,’’ answered 
Constance. 

“Better give up the maids’ committee,” 
drawled Clarissa Wicker, from the couch. 

‘*You ought to take it if she does,’’ said 
Polly Underwood. 

“Tf I give it up will you take it?’’ I cried. 

Clarissa is the prettiest, the cleverest and the 


-| laziest girl in school. 


‘*Yes, I will. I promise,’’ Clarissa laughed, 
comfortably, feeling so sure of me. 

‘*T give it up now, right here,’’ I answered, 
instantly. 

Day after day Persis and I toiled at Greek 
and geometry. VPersis was dreamy, as Kate 
had said. Her mind seemed to slip right off 
things. She would go to class knowing her 
lesson perfectly; pretty soon she would come 
back bowed down with grief over a failure in 
recitation. 

One day I blazed out. ‘‘If I had any wits 
at all, Persis Secord,’”’ I cried, ‘‘I think I could 
manage to hold on to them once in a while!’’ 

Persis turned on me like the wind. ‘‘Do 
you mean I can’t keep cool if I try? I'll show 
you I can.”’ 

She marched off to class like a grenadier. I 

















sat in the back of the recitation-room, copying 
some work. I declare she made the best recita- 
tion of the hour, her head up and her cheeks 
hot. There was power and steadiness in her 
if only I could arouse it. But evidently the 
longing to pass the examination had lost “its 
effect. 

The first night of the June examinations the 
whole school met in chapel for the final students’ 
meeting of the year. The reports of all the 
different societies and clubs were read. When 
Clarissa stepped on the platform to read hers 
applause greeted her. She had done well, 
certainly, but most of the clapping was for her 
popular cause. 

I felt jealous; she had no right to the praise. 
All her ideas she had learned from me. It was 
I that deserved it all! I, who sat there forgotten ! 
Not a word she said reached me; but when 
Barbara Bent, on the floor, rose, in behalf of 
the class of ’9- and the whole school, to thank 
Miss Wicker for her efforts and her great 
success, and the school cheered, I heard it all. 
That was what I had given up, and for what? 
To tutor little Persis Secord, who was not going 
to get through. I had sacrificed a certain 
success to a probable failure. 

I sat in my window a few minutes after the 
meeting, looking out into the moonlight. Some- 
body stole up tome. A hateful mood possessed 
me. 

‘*Persis,’’ I said, coldly, ‘‘Miss Haviland 
told me about your history exam that you took 
to-day ; you’re just through. It’s your easiest 
subject, you know. If that’s all you can do I 
don’t see —’’ 

Persis laughed gaily. ‘‘Nice old Lute, don’t 
worry! I’ll pass every one.’’ 

‘*T’m glad you’re so cock-sure. I’m not, 
myself. ’’ 

Persis hugged me, laughing still. ‘‘I’m going 
to pass, I know, I know!’’ she sang. 

All the week she went about in just that gay 
fashion, saying, ‘‘I’m going to pass! I know 
enough, you say yourself, if I can just keep 
my head; and I’m going to, surely.” 

She irritated me and worried me, too, for I 
was desperately afraid a great disappointment 
would come to her. Friday afternoon I hurried 
to the office. 

“*Yes,’’ said Miss Kittredge, ‘“‘Persis has 
passed all her examinations rather well.’’ 

Down under the apple-trees on the lawn sat 
Persis. 

**You’re through! You’re through! Hurrah 
for our side!’ I cried, pulling her to her feet. 

We danced till we tumbled, dizzy and laughing, 
on the grass. 

‘*T knew I should pass, Lute,’’ said Persis, 
when she could speak. 

‘*Won’t you please tell me how ?’’ 

She twisted a daisy in her fingers, then said 
very fast, her eyes shining: 

“You’re a steam-tug; you can always push 
yourself along. I’m a yacht, and have to have 
a breeze to make me go. All the time we were 
studying together I appreciated your goodness 
and patience. I knew you did more than any 
other tutor would, and I wanted awfully to 
pass. Yet that wasn’t a strong enough breeze. 
Monday night I sat just where I could see 
you. When Clarissa began to talk and the girls 
to applaud, your face was so sad, so disap- 
pointed! That very moment I heard a girl 
behind me say, ‘I wonder why Lute gave up 
the maids’ committee?’ The girl with her 
answered, ‘Oh, she had one of her sudden fads ; 
wanted to tutor her roommate, I believe.’ I 
looked over at you again. I saw it all instantly. 
You never needed the money; you never would 
have tutored any one else; you gave up the 
committee, and you slaved over me because 
you—you loved me. I—O Lute—I was on 
fire, yet I was as cool as ice, too. Nothing 
could prevent my passing! I couldn’t fail you. 
It—it was the biggest kind of a wind.’ 

For a minute I felt just as you do when you 
hear beautiful music. 

“*Tt’s wonderful to be able to care for any 
one like that, Persis!’’ 

‘Don’t you think it’s just as wonderful 
to be able to make any one care like that, 
Lucretia ?”’ 


THE MINISTER'S RESIGNATION | 





on the first afternoon of her visit to 

her aunt at Farmington village, ‘‘didn’t 
you write me last winter that your minister 
had resigned ?”’ 

“I guess perhaps I did,” was the reply, in 
a somewhat absent-minded tone. 

“It seems to me that I got the impression 
from your letter that the resignation did not 
cause universal regret,’’? suggested the niece, 
after waiting a moment for her aunt to enlarge 
upon the theme. 

“Maybe you did,’’ said the old lady, who 
was apparently absorbed in learning how hard 
it may be for a thread to pass through the eye 
of a needle. 

Presently she added, with the manner of one 
who, after all, is not quite willing to let the 


si = me see,’? said Miss Eleanor Banks, 






























































































subject drop, ‘‘There were some of the people 
who thought that Mr. Pease had kind of lost 
his usefulness. ’’ 

‘*He had been here a long time, hadn’t he ?’’ 
asked her niece. 

“*Yes, that was just it. Mr. Pease had been 
here going on thirty years; and as you might 
say, we’d got him learned by heart. We 
always knew what he was going to say next, 
and it’s no use denying that he was getting to 
be rather dry in the pulpit. I didn’t mind it 
so much myself, but your Uncle Andrew did, 
and that was worse. The preaching I could 
stand, but what with that of a Sunday, and 
Andrew’s taking on about it all the rest of 
the week, I was beginning to get about beat 
out myself. 

**Every now and then somebody would come 
around and want him to speak to the minister 
about resigning. Of course, if anything of 
consequence is to be done in the parish, it is 
always your Uncle Andrew that has to go 
ahead with it. They would argue that Mr. 
Pease was comfortably off, and his wife had 
property besides, and so it would be no hard- 
ship for him to step aside. 

**But Andrew couldn’t make up his mind to 
do it, so things went along, with the society 
fast running to seed, when 
all of a sudden, and with- 
out any help from any- 
body, the minister did 
resign. 

‘*Well, I presume there 
were a good many felt to 
rejoice, but I guess nobody 
was quite so tickled as 
Andrew. For a few days 
it seemed as if he could 
not do enough to show how 
kind of grateful he was. 

‘*He did the papering 
and painting that I had 
been at him about for two 
years, and he bought a 
new parlor carpet that I 
hadn’t so much as asked 
for. Then he took it into 
his head that we must get 
up a farewell reception to 
the minister. 

‘*Well, all the folks 
seemed to fall in with that 
idea, and if you’ll believe 
ine, they raised a hundred 
dollars in gold for a part- 
ing gift. 

“Of course there was a 
general invitation to the 
reception, and we had to 
hold it in the town hall. Well, after we had 
all shaken hands with the minister and his 
wife, Andrew came up front and made the 
presentation speech. 

**I do wish you could have heard him! Of 
course your uncle is gifted in speech, but I 
guess he surprised himself that night. Yet 
he didn’t say anything but the truth. Mr. 
Pease had been a faithful minister—one that 
had visited the widow and fatherless in their 
affliction, and been helpful in sickness, and 
stood by us all in trouble, and tried to comfort 
us when we buried our dead. 

‘*But it was wonderful the way your Uncle 
Andrew worked all those good things Mr. 
Pease had done into his speech. It took hold 
of us more and more as he went along, until 
by the time he got through, and handed over 
the hundred dollars in gold to the minister, 
about everybody in the hall was having a good 
hard ery. 

“*As for Mr. Pease, he could hardly speak at 
first. But when he found his voice I guess 
what he said made full as much impression as 
Andrew’s talk. 

“He said that he had been simply amazed 
at the feeling that had been manifested, and it 
led him to think that perhaps he had been 
hasty in the step he had taken. Perhaps it 
was his duty, after all, to spend the rest of his 
days as the pastor of this dear flock. He went 
on in that way for a while, and finally he asked 
all those who desired him to withdraw his 
resignation to rise. 

‘*Well, there were some queer looks went 
over a good many faces, but in a minute all 
those that hadn’t been standing before got up 
from their seats. 

‘*There was to have been other exercises 
after the presentation. Adelaide Tinkham had 
written a poem appropriate to the occasion as 


she had expected it to be, but she slipped round | 


to Andrew and whispered to him not to call on 
her. 

“And the choir had been rehearsing a very 
handsome song for a week, but it was all about 
parting, and they wouldn’t sing it. When they 
were called on they whispered together for a 
while, and then announced that they would 
sing ‘Blest be the tie that binds,’ and they 
requested all present to join. 

‘*Then we partook of our refreshments, and 
the reception broke up.’’ 

**So you still have the same minister,’ said 
Eleanor, with a smile. 

‘Why, yes, in one sense we do. But, really, 
Mr. Pease has seemed like a new man ever 
since. It’s wonderful how that reception seemed 
to freshen him up. He preaches a new sermon 


jalmost every Sunday, and the whole parish 
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HE STOPPED WITH A FURTIVE AIR UNDER PHIL’S SHARP GAZE. 








| nocturnal prowlings, no doubt to devour the 





he’s bound to stand by that presentation speech. 
So in one sense, I suppose, we’ve got our 
change, after all.’’ 


seems to be alive again. As for your Uncle 
Andrew, you’d think to hear him talk that 
there was nobody like Mr. Pease. You see, 
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* ELL,”’ said Phil Jackson, glancing 
out of the window of his brother’s 
store, ‘‘it’s getting on in the after- 

noon; time I was starting back. I’ll take 

those empty barrels with me, if you like.’’ 

** All right; wish you would,’’ Harmon 
answered. ‘‘It will save me a trip. And 
another thing, I’ve got more money in the safe 
than I like to keep there; the farmers have been 
settling up accounts. You might take it with 


the sled, unless he stood up in one of the empty 
barrels in the rear. Phil told him that he might 
do this if he chose, and that when they reached 
the town he would take him to the doctor. 

The man, groaning, grasped one of the rear 
stakes, drew himself up, and with more agility 
than Phil had thought to see, clambered into a 
barrel. There he crouched down, enveloped 
in a dogskin coat with turned-up collar and a 
dogskin cap with turned-down ear-pads—a mass 

of shag, it seemed to Phil 
when he glanced back. 





They had gone only 
a little way when Phil 
heard a stealthy sound 


behind him, and turning, 
saw his passenger in the 
act of drawing one leg out 
of the barrel and putting it 
into the one in front. He 
stopped with a furtive air 
under Phil’s sharp gaze, 
and pointing to the bottom 
of the barrel he was leav- 
ing, explained, ‘‘ Wet! 
wet !’’ 

This might have been 
true, but Phil was uneasy. 
It was apparent that the 
man was by no means so 
lame as he had pretended 
to be, and as Phil turned 
again to his horses, his 
ears were more sharply 
attentive than ever. 

Glancing round a mo- 
ment later he surprised 
his passenger in the act 
of climbing forward into 
another barrel. The man 
had one of his skees in his 
hands; now he laid it 
you and ask father to deposit it for me in the | down across the barrels and lowered his eyes 
bank.’’ Lape There was grim and wicked purpose 

“T’ll be responsible,’’ said Phil. ‘‘ Pet and} on his muffled face, but he was a coward. He 
Prince will see that I don’t get waylaid going | dared not strike till the boy’s back was turned, 
home.’’ . and Phil realized clearly enough now that the 

His brother unlocked the safe door and took | man’s intention was highway robbery, and that 
out the money. As he handed it to Phil, he | it might lead to murder. He remembered the 
remarked, ‘‘There’s a Scandinavian skee-race | glimpse of a shaggy black thing outside the 
on the prairie that has taken about everybody | window of the store. It flashed upon him that 
from the settlement this afternoon.’’ it had been no Newfoundland dog, but this 

Phil glanced again out of the window toward | prowling criminal. 
the handful of houses planted in the snow. He; ‘‘ Your foot doesn’t seem to trouble you 
had a vague sense that just as he had turned to | much,’’ the boy remarked; and as he spoke he 
look something black and shaggy, a Newfound- | quickly opened his jack-knife under the lap-robe. 
land dog probably, had disappeared outside | ‘‘I wouldn’t come any nearer, if I were you.’’ 
below the window-sill, but in the abstraction | With a swift movement he reached back and 
of his thoughts it did not occur to him to| cut the rope that held all the barrels behind 
investigate. him in place. 

He put the money in his pocket, stayed to| The robber, not understanding the movement, 
eat a lunch of crackers and sardines and drink | but distrusting it, caught up the skee, and 
some coffee that Harmon made on the stove; holding it above his head, shouted, ‘*‘Throw up 
then the brothers went out to load the barrels | your hands!’’ 
on the sled, to which Phil’s two horses were; For answer Phil flung one arm round the 
harnessed. | stake against which he was leaning, jerked the 

They placed the barrels upright side by side | reins and gave a wild whoop. 
in several rows and stretched a rope round them, The startled horses made a flying leap for- 
fastening it to the four stakes at the corners of | ward. ‘The road was rough just here; the sled 
the sled. The barrels in the front row, one} was violently pitched into a hole, then tipped 
of which was headed up to make a driver’s | to one side ina rut. The robber, who had lost 
seat, they braced with extra care by tying them | his balance utterly at the first leap, was sprawl- 
together with a separate rope, and winding this | ing across rolling barrels, clutching for support ; 
about the front stakes for support. and one by one the barrels went tumbling in 

By the time that Phil was skimming over | the track of the sled. Phil was whipping the 
the Dakota prairie toward the distant settlement | horses and urging them to their topmost speed ; 
where his father lived, the stars were out and| the sled was bounding over the rough, icy 
the bright moon was silvering the snow. ‘The | surface. 
great Northwest was frozen stiff and stark; but, In another instant the barrel from which the 
Phil, with his long fur coat and blizzard cap, | frightened man was trying to extricate himself 
his German socks and arctic boots and bearskin | toppled over, and rolled with him out into the 
lap-robe, exulted in the cold and in the romantic | road. 
moonlight loneliness of his drive. Now and It was something of a drop, and he fell 
then he heard the barking of prairie wolves, | awkwardly. Phil, looking back, saw him drag 
who were now venturing about upon their | himself out of the barrel, make an effort to rise, 
and then sink back upon the snow. 

**T guess he won’t freeze before I come for 
him,’’ murmured the boy. 

In fifteen minutes he reached the town where 
he lived. He gave the alarm, and soon was 
speeding back with his father and two other 
men, all carrying revolvers. A little beyond 
the spot where the barrels were strewn they 
overtook the robber, crawling painfully. He 
was hurt now in earnest. Examination showed 
that one ankle had been badly sprained in his 
fall. 





young stock that had perished from the cold 
upon the scattered farms. 

Before long he approached a deserted shack, 
and as he came near a man emerged, limping 
painfully and leaning on a skee, the mate to 
which he carried on his shoulder. 

Hobbling forward, he halted Phil with an 
imploring gesture. 

‘‘Hurt! hurt! -Mine foot. Take to doctor!’’ 
he exclaimed, lifting up one foot and then slowly 
setting it down, as if in great pain. 

The man could evidently speak but little| As he turned out to be a man for whom the 
English. Phil concluded that he was one of | Minnesota police were looking and for whose 
those who had started out to the skee-race, and | apprehension a reward had been offered, Phil 
that he had probably sprained his ankle by a | did not at all begrudge him the short sled-ride 
fall. There was absolutely no room for him on | that he had received. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Ope more than half the population 
of the globe lives in Asia. ‘This is one of 
the reasons for the interest which progressive 
Americans are taking in the markets of the 
East. 


= chewing-gum trust recently distributed 
nine hundred thousand dollars in dividends. 
This sum represents ninety million sticks of 
gum at the retail price of a cent a stick. How 
many million other sticks were sold to yield 
that profit is an interesting problem which the 
reader may try to solve if he choose. 


H to be popular though frank is a conun- 
drum not yet answered. A young man 
who got out of a street-car in an Eastern city 
recently had not answered it. As he disap- 
peared a young woman in the car said to her 
companion, ‘‘I just hate that man! He says 
we have the homeliest crowd of girls in our 
office he ever saw in his life!’’ 


Ei: German Emperor is reported as saying, 
“My daughter must be a model German 
housewife. She must understand how to fry a 
sausage, roast a joint, bake a cake. She must 
be a womanly woman of the good old-fashioned 
sort.”? He has ordered that a kitchen be fitted 
up in the palace at Potsdam where the princess 
may learn cookery, with the imperial chef as 
instructor. 


| eer rm scientists have had encouraging suc- 
cess in crossing the zebra with the horse. 
The zebrula, as the resulting offspring is called, 
has qualities of intelligence and endurance 
which, in the opinion of a United States consul, 
will make the animal an excellent substitute for 
the government mule. The zebrula has the 
stripes of one of its parents. A white star in 
the forehead, inherited from the other, would 
certainly qualify it for service in the United 
States army. 


a result of Sir Ernest Cassel’s gift to the 
government, Egypt is to have a travelling 
hospital for the benefit of sufferers from oph- 
thalmia who are unable to use the hospitals 
already in existence. The experimental dispen- 
sary is to visit country districts where the disease 
prevails. If its work is successful the number 
of dispensaries will be increased. Sanitary 
campaigning against disease seems to be making 
progress along with military campaigning 
against public enemies. 
inding himself without money, a passenger 
on an ocean liner recently adopted the 
expedient of communicating by wireless tele- 
graphy with his mother, who happened to be 
travelling on a passing steamer of the same 
company. She accordingly deposited a certain 
sum with the purser of her steamer, who cabled 
an order to the corresponding officer of the other 
ship to deliver that amount to the young man. 
The success of the experiment suggests a new 
sense in which it has become true that ‘‘money 
has wings.’’ 


A study of the calendar of sports for a single 
week of the month just passed would have 
given a stranger a pretty good idea of American 
interest in outdoor life. During that week 
the international yacht-races for the America’s 
cup began; a famous pacer and an equally 
famous trotter lowered the records in their 
respective classes; there was an important polo 
battle and an international tennis- match at 
Newport; an international golf-match at Chi- 
cago; a national archery tournament at Niagara 
Falls, and the usual ball games between clubs 
of two leagues. 


7™ Filipinos are to be initiated into the intri- 
cacies of the American currency system, for 
a lot of silver certificates are to be shipped to 
Manila after the silver pesos that have been 
coined for circulation in the islands. Every 
American knows that the silver certificates are 
issued for the convenience of those people who 
object to loading their pockets down with heavy 
coin. It remains to be seen how long it will 
take the Filipinos to learn that the certificates 
are not money in the strict meaning of the term, 
but simply a guarantee that the silver is in the 
treasury to be had on demand. 


Ne better illustration of what happens to him 

who is master of one subject has recently 
been afforded than the extension of the term of 
Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India. Asa young 
man he became interested in India and the 
Asiatic question, and read all he could find on 
the subject, then studied it at first hand in 
India, Persia and Afghanistan. He was thor- 
oughly equipped for the office of viceroy, and 
he has, consequently, been successful. Although 
there are occasional exceptions to the rule, it 
usually happens in the long run that the man 
who knows how to do a given piece of work will 
get that work to do. 


A Wyoming editor draws a glowing picture of 
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the resources of his state. Among other 
things he remarks: ‘‘Wyoming’s soda deposits | 
are the greatest on earth. We have enough nat- 
ural soda in our soda lakes to make all the soda 
biscuits in the world for the next two centuries, 
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and then throw in, for good measure, sufficient 
sal-soda and soda-lye to cleanse all the tribes of 
the earth during the two centuries they are feed- 
ing upon Wyoming biscuits, and still have plenty 
of soda left to make window-glass for the United 
States for generations to come.’’ How about 
supplying soda-water for the summer girls of 
the next two centuries? 


Y//Be the paneege of Cho land bill in Fare 
ment last month, the Irish landlord ceased 
to be the bane of the Irish tenant farmers. 
The bill, as already noted in The Companion, 
provides that the government shall advance a 
large part of the money with which the farmers 
shall buy the land, and that for the next fifty or 
seventy-five years the farmers shall pay it back 
in small instalments. Those who expect great 
things from the new arrangement are not afraid 
that the substitution of an absentee government 
for absentee landlords will cause trouble, as the 
money now to be paid goes toward the purchase 
of the land by its occupants. 
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E’en the calm of heaven were less, 
Untouched of human tenderness. 
John B. Tabb. 
* © 


VOTING AND CITIZENSHIP. 


housands of unnaturalized aliens vote at 
Tees election. It is only necessary that 

they should declare their intention to 
become citizens. Then if they have been in 
this country from six months to two years,—the 
time varies in the twelve states with alien voters, 
—they may go to the polls with native-born 
Americans and cast their ballots. 

The right to vote is a gift from the state, on 
the conferring or withholding of which there 
is no limitation save that contained in the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution. That 
says that the suffrage may be denied to no one on 
account of race, color, or of any previous condition 
of servitude. In the exercise of the discretion 
allowed to the states, Connecticut, for instance, 
has required that voters must not only be citizens 
of the United States, but that they must also 
be able to read English. In Mississippi voters 
must be citizens, and must be able to read or 
to understand the Constitution; whereas in 
Nebraska an alien who need have been in the 
United States only six months, and who, thirty 
days before election, declared his intention of 
becoming a citizen, may vote, whether he can 
read English or even speak it. 

In the great majority of states voters must be 
citizens, and in all the states the judges exer- 
cise wide discretion in admitting to citizenship 
those aliens who have lived the necessary five 
years in the country, and made their declara- 
tion of intention to become citizens at least 
two years before applying for their final papers. 
Not long ago a judge in Albany, New York, 
rejected the application of sixty aliens on the 
ground that the men could not speak English. 
‘*When a man has been in this country five 
years,’’ said he, ‘‘and is unable to talk our 
language, in my opinion he is not fit to be 
admitted to citizenship, and I will act accord- 
ingly.’’ 

Another judge, in the exercise of: his discre- 
tion, may admit these rejected candidates to 
citizenship, but those people who believe that 
foreigners should live here long enough to under- 
stand American institutions and have interest 
enough in their new home to learn its language 
will feel that much can be said in defense of 
the stand which the Albany judge has taken. 


* © 


AN EXPIATORY MONUMENT. 


hree hundred and fifty years ago Michael 

Servetus fled from Vienna to Geneva to 

eseape death because of his religious opin- 
ions. The flight was only a postponement, for 
in Geneva, the home of John Calvin, there was 
no room for his great opponent. The fugitive 
was arrested, tried for heresy, and on October 
27, 1553, was burned at the stake. 

The world changes in three hundred and fifty 
years, and those who have read deeply and are 
wise enough to judge men by the times in 
which they live have long since forgiven Calvin 
for this great mistake. 

Not so the Calvinists themselves. Through 
all the years they have been conscious of the 
stigma on the fame of their great leader and 
the blot on their own history, and in this 
coming October, on the very spot where Ser- 
vetus died, an expiatory monument will rise. 
It is to be erected by the Society of the Histor- 
ical Museum of the Reformation in Geneva, 
and will bear a tablet stating the circumstances 
of Servetus’ death and repudiating ‘‘all coercion 
in matters of faith.’’ 

To the student of civilization this has a deep 
and noble significance. It speaks unmistakably 
of tolerance; of the softening of human hearts, 
and of the creeds in which those hearts seek to 
express their relation to God. 

It has a personal and an individual signifi- 


cance, too. No one of us is able to avoid mis- | 
Happy the man-«who has the courage to | 


takes. 
atone for them, so far as he can; who is noble 
enough and magnanimous — what a word that 
is! big-spirited — enough to go to him whom 


he has injured and say, ‘‘I was wrong. I am 
sorry.’? 

The expiatory monument in Geneva deserves 
to be one of the most beautiful in the world, 
for it stands for one of the most beautiful, one 
of the most godlike traits in human nature. 
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WITH DIFFERENT EYES. 


The difference is as great between 
The optics seeing as the objects seen. en 
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SAVE THE BEAUTY. 

omen in many cities and towns are 
waging a vigorous campaign in defense 
of beauty. The disfiguring advertise- 
ment, the elevated railway, the high building, 
the smoke-laden air, the rubbish-strewn street 
have each been attacked in turn. It was pri- 
marily the effort of women which not long ago 
| won from the United States Supreme Court the 
| decision that the people have the power to 
protect themselves against an injury to beauty 
as well as against that to property or to person. 
It is not the beauty of the city street or 
square alone which needs the defense of women. 
The country road and the village green are 
searcely less open to attack from the vandals 
who have no eye for color or form. ‘The well- 
meaning board of selectmen which orders the 
bushes to be cut from the roadside needs to be 
told by women that it is destroying one of the 
chief charms of the town. Thousands of such 
‘shrubs as they sacrifice are being set out at 
great cost in parks and along state highways. 
The tree uprooted to make place for a tele- 
phone-wire cries out for protection. The trolley- 
line cutting across the village green is an injury 
to the children’s children. A good example 
‘was set by the women’s club which recently 
raised money to buy a pine grove on the edge 
of the village, and give it to the town in perpe- 
tuity, on condition that the- trees should never 
be cut. Men and women come and go, but the 
tree and the village common may tell for a 
hundred years how beauty has been loved, and 
how it has repaid sacrifice for its sake by rich 

gifts of uncounted pleasures. 
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JAPANESE PROGRESS. 


n San Francisco harbor there lately arrived 
the body of an American who had died in 
Japan. The man himself weighed only 

one hundred and forty pounds. The case con- 
taining the body weighed two thousand four 
hundred pounds. It consisted of five coffins, 
one inside another, the intervening _ spaces 
packed with charcoal and cotton. These pre- 
cautions represented the point which Japan 
has reached in sanitary science. 

There is nothing new in saying that the 
island kingdom is advancing rapidly because of 
its receptive attitude toward Western learning, 
but an incident like this brings the matter home 
in an impressive way. 

College faculties know the country boy who 
enters with insufficient preparation, but has 
accomplished such results as he could by sheer 
power of will and force of mind. The progress 
of such a boy when he finally comes under 
competent instructors is exhilarating. He 
advances by leaps, until almost before his class 
realizes it he is an acknowledged leader. 

In the great college of the nations, Japan is 
that boy. It is only a short time, in the 
historical sense, since the little kingdom was 
opened to the world. There were great minds 
there before that, but not learned in the Western 
knowledge or Western methods; yet it was a 
Japanese physician who, in 1894, discovered 
the germ of the bubonic plague, and it was 
another Japanese physician who this year dis- 
covered the germ of dysentery. Army and 
navy physicians in the East say the Japanese 
quarantine regulations are more exacting and 
more rigidly enforced than those of any other 
nation. 

In this rapid progress of the Japanese, some 
measure of credit reflects upon the United 
States, for it is this country to which, from the 
beginning, Japan has gone to school. 


* © 


LABOR DAY. 


his holiday, which was observed last 
Monday, has been called political in its 
origin. ‘Those who have so described it 
have used the term “‘political’’ in its bad sense. 

So far from being a reproach, the political 
origin of the day is its chief glory. The legis- 
latures of the various states—all but three of the 
forty-five—made the first Monday in September 
a legal holiday in recognition of the dignity of 
labor. Indeed, the official servants of the people 
attempted to anticipate the wishes of their 
masters in this matter. 

The establishment of such a holiday would 
have been impossible in any country a hundred 
and fifty years ago, so little did rulers consider 
the great mass of men, on whose consent we 
know that government now depends. 

There is no better evidence of the political 
revolution which has made democracy trium- 
phant than the undisputed fact that Labor day | 
has had intimate associations with politics. 
The effect of this revolution is not manifested 














in the United States alone. In France, for 
instance, where President Loubet calls himself 
a peasant, the change is marked indeed, for 
within thirty years the people have come to 
believe that it is not necessary to choose as their 
chief magistrate a soldier or a man from the 


aristocracy. The growth of the party of the 
working men in Germany is still further evi- 
dence of the change that is in progress. 


* @ 


GETTING INTO HARNESS AGAIN. 


ew recollections of youth are more distinct 

than those which center about the school- 

house as the autumn term is opening. 
How high the weeds in the yard had grown 
during the long summer! how small and 
cramped the seats and desks felt! what a familiar 
odor of old chalk the blackboard seemed to 
exhale! : 

These first weeks of school, unless the youth 
happens to be especially in love with learning, 
present some trials for him. The number of 
lessons spread out for the year in each new 
study seems so great as to be discouraging. A 
few months later he contents himself with 
looking at one day’s work ata time. As the 
graduation season draws near in the spring, he 
wonders how the year has passed so quickly. 

Then, the harness chafes a little when first 
put on. In “The Real Diary of a Real Boy,’’ 
which has recently been published, the sage 
observation is recorded by the youngster, in 
explaining the punishments of some of his 
associates, that ‘‘More fellows are whipped on 
Monday than any other day in the week.’’ 
Something closely akin to the Monday feeling 
pervades the early part of the school year. 

Almost before one knows it, the lingering 
twilight of the spring comes with its reminder 
that vacation is at hand; the lessons are by 
that time in the back of the book. ‘‘Review- 
ing’’ becomes the bugbear, and not any needless 
worry over the growing complexity of the 
chapters that are ahead. In many respects 
each school year is thus a life in miniature. 


* & 


LIVING IN QUOTATION - MARKS. 


5 ips next-door neighbor had just run in to 
consult with Aunt Sue about her new pongee. 
She wished, after all, that she had not made it with 
a shirred flounce. Mrs, Avery was telling her 
about one she had seen trimmed with straps 
edged with pale green; the touch of color made it 
so much more becoming, she said, and then it was 
different from what everybody else had. The 
sleeves, too; she was sure she was not going to 
like those sleeves; they were really too big. 

Aunt Sue laughed cheerfully. 

“Now don’t you begin worrying over that 
pongee,” she said. “It looks all right every way, 
and is as becoming as anybody’s dress need be. If 
you want a touch of color, you can easily get it in 
the stock and belt. Don’t let Mrs. Avery discour- 
age you. If you had had it made with straps she 
would have preferred shirring; you know she 
would; it’s her way. Anyway, I don’t know why 
my opinion isn’t as valuable as Mrs. Avery’s, when 
you come to that.” 

“Poor thing!” Aunt Sue’s niece said, when the 
neighbor finally departed with a relieved expres- 
sion. “I’m certainly glad that she came to you. 
Her spirits rose fifty degrees in that ten minutes. 
And it is disappointing to have a new gown and 
then not like it.” 

Aunt Sue shook her head shortly. “It won’t do 
any good,” she replied. “The next person she 
meets she’ll consult about that pongee, and if the 
opinion isn’t flattering she’ll be down in the blues 
again. I know Mary Hunter! I’ve lived next 
neighbor to her for ten years. It’s so long since 
she’s used her own mind that she’s forgotten 
she possesses any. You can always tell whom 
she’s been talking with last by the views she airs. 
Sometimes I do get out of patience with her, I 
confess, but most of the time I’m too sorry for 
her. She is a slave for life to ‘they say,’ and if 
you know a worse slavery, except sin, | don’t!” 

“There are very few people,” a recent writer 
declares, “who do not live in quotation-marks 
most of their lives.” Probably the situation is not 
so bad as that; certainly most of us can call to 
mind individuals of positive and emphatic temper 
who should go far toward restoring the balance 
of nature in this respect. Yet none the less the 
warning is not to be lightly ignored. Much of the 
discomfort and fret of life would be eliminated, 
and much freshness and interest would be gained, 
if we resolutely determined to stand upon our 
own feet and think for ourselves and—banish the 


quotation-marks. 
& © 


RHUBARB AND ROSES. 


oe ell, of all things! What do you suppose 

that boarder from Dan’l’s was hangin’ 
over the fence for just now? She wanted to 
inquire what that ‘perfectly lovely plant with the 
tall spikes of shaky white flowers’ was; said she 
must have some like it in her flower-garden. 
My land, the ignorance of some folks is amazin’! 
*Twasn’t anythin’ but rhubub. Jest rhububd. I 
told her so, but she only laughed and brazened it 
| right out. She said it was handsomer’n Adam’s- 
needle, an’ if twas good to eat, why, that was an 
extry inducement if ’twas anythin’; it certainly 
wa’n’t an objection. Said she’d got a corner 
where ’twould look fine, and she should certainly 
have some next year. I hope I wasn’t rude, but 
I did tell her I never -heard of pie-plant bein’ 
good for anythin’ but pies. Rhubub!” 





“Well, now, I don’t know,” said the neighbor, 
thoughtfully. “I never thought of it before, but it 
is sort of sightly. Mebbe it’s as good for the eyes 
| as it is for pies, if only we stopped to look at it 
| that way.” 
| Among the many delightful results of the present 
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revival of small gardening for owners of the 
home acre or its fraction, one of the latest is 
the perception that there are many delicacies for 
the table which can be raised in combination with 
flowers and ornamental shrubs without sacrifice 
of beauty. 

Of course, any large proportion of a small garden 
given up to a vegetable patch means, even if the 
erop has beauty, unattractive bare spaces as it 
passes, or dwindles by use; but odd corners and 
background spaces can be used without this 
drawback. A few rows of corn, than which no 
one of the subtropical decorative plants is hand- 
somer, a few pole-beans rising in graceful 
festoons in a corner—these, with roses, lilies or 
old-fashioned gay perennials growing in front give 
a truly charming result. 

Sweet herbs, summer savory, marjoram, tliyme 
and sage can be mingled with the flowers here 
and there. The despised rhubarb, too, besides 
being a perennial and of the easiest culture, is 
indeed a stately and striking plant; the scarlet 
runner is equally effective over the porch, and 
yields good beans besides. No screen for a wall is 
prettier than raspberry, blackberry or barberry 
bushes; no vine over an arbor is lovelier than a 
grape-vine. No ornamental tree is finer than an 
apple, pear or cherry when in bloom, and the 
cherry jally p s excellent form and 
foliage. 

Already villages and suburbs show not a 
few little gardens in which use and beauty are 
thus delightfully blended; and year by year, as 
the children return from their lessons in school- 
gardening, as their elders draw more and more 
gardening books from the library, and, most of 
all, as example inspires more and more house- 
holders to imitation, we may aspire in our own 
country to equal, and in time perhaps even to 
excel, the bewitching little cottage gardens of 
England, with their mingled berries, herbs and 
roses, which are the admiration of every summer 
tourist. 
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WHERE REASON WAS INADEQUATE. 


[° the struggle between rationalism and faith in 
revelation which disturbed the second half of 
the eighteenth century and has been many times 
renewed in our time, Hume was the recognized 
leader of the rationalistic philosophy. One of his 
essays on natural religion called forth a reply 
from Robertson, the historian, who maintained 
that man’s reason as applied to nature is inade- 
quate, and cannot arrive at the highest religious 
ideas without direct revelation. 

Hume and Robertson were antagonists in their 
philosophy, and also in some of their ideas of 
history, but they were warm friends. One evening, 
during a gathering of literary people at Robert- 
son’s house, the conversation turned to the con- 
troversy between natural and revealed religion. 
Hume urged his views with his fine intellectual 
subtilty, and Robertson rejoined with an equally 
adroit defense of revelation. 

When Hume rose to depart, somewhat early, 
his host started to follow him to the door with a 
candle. 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself,” said Hume, with 
humorous significance. “I find the light of nature 
always sufficient.” 

Unfortunately for the aptness of his remark, he 
stumbled in the dark, and pitched through the 
open front door down the steps. Doctor Robert- 
son ran after him with the candle, and holding it 
over him, helped him to rise. The chance was too 
good to miss, and when he saw that Hume was 
not seriously hurt, he said, quietly: 

“Mr. Hume, you had better have a light from 
above.” 
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STORIES OF LINCOLN. 


mong the accepted anecdotes of Lincoln some 
are perennially welcome because they are 
characteristic of the man as tradition paints 
him. One day, we are told, in Mr. William E. 
Curtis’s new biography, a merchant visited the 
White House and sent up his card among a quan- 
tity of others from eager office-seekers. Under 
his name he had written, “Holds no office, and 
wants none.” 

“Show him up!” commanded Mr. Lincoln at 
once. ‘“He’s a curiosity.” 

The merchant passed the long line of suppliants, 
and had a delightful talk with the most harassed 
man in the country. ' 

Although Lincoln was the quaintest of men, ready 
to put even serious facts in light and picturesque 
language, when the “time for swords” came he 
was ready. 

In an exigency, Secretary Stanton refused to 
carry out an order of the President in regard to 
the enlistment of Confederate prisoners who 
wished to enter the Union services. The order 
was repeated, only to be a second time denied. 
Then followed a talk about it. 

“Now, Mr. President,” said Stanton, “those are 
the facts. You must see that your orders cannot 
be executed.” 

“Mr. Secretary,” said Lincoln, quietly, “Ireckon 
you'll have to execute the order.” 

“Mr. President,” said Stanton, “I cannot do it.” 

Lincoln fixed his eyes upon the other man, and 
said, in a voice the firmness of which admitted no 
appeal: 

“Mr. Secretary, it will have to be done.” 


* & 


THE BISHOP’S CONJECTURE. 


he Bishop of London, whose work in the East 

End extended over many years, recently said 
that spice rather than sugar characterizes the 
speech of the children of the slums, while the 
reverse is true of the West End little ones. To 
make his point the bishop told this story. 

“Some years ago,” said he, “I preached one 
Sunday in a West End church. In the course of 
the sermon a small girl, who had her own ideas 
of entertainment, began to talk aloud. 

“*O mummy,’ she said, ‘I’m awful tired. Can’t 
the bishop go back to heaven now?’ 

“That was not all sugar, to be sure,” the bishop 
continued. “It may have been a left-handed 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








compliment. But no child in the East End ever 
thought I had come from heaven.” 

Then, after a pause, the bishop added, refiect- 
ively: 

“They knew me too well, perhaps.”’ 


® ¢ 


HABITS OF LIFE. 


harlotte M. Yonge once said that before she 

published her first book there was a family 
council held as to whether she should be allowed 
to do so. In consenting, there was an under- 
standing that she would not take money herself 
for it, but that it would be used for some good 
work, for it was thought unladylike to benefit by 
one’s own writings. When she was asked what 
she would have done if she had been forbidden to 
publish, she quickly replied, “Oh, I must have 
written, but I should never have published, at 
least, not for many years!” 


Miss Yonge was accustomed when a girl to 
write down the conversations which passed during 
the day with her friends and cousins. This habit 
must have given the young writer excellent prac- 
tice in style. 

They are evidently an almost exact record of 
what was said, mixed ppand disjointed, as family 
talk is apt to be. All kinds of topics appear in 
them—books, dress, poultry, walks, tany: fancy- 
work, everything that was going on. They are 
not discussions, preserved as expressions of 
opinion, but the ordinary chat and chatter of 
clever young people. er home childhood, as 
Miss Yonge says herself, was solitary. 

“I have paced alone, on days unfit for ‘grub- 
bing,’ on the gravel path round our field, — 
and castle-b om and it has the advantage o 
_ teaching one how to be alone.” 

These must have been the times when, as she 
says, “I imagined ten boys and eleven giris living 
in an arbor in the garden, but I can remember 
nothing about them except that their names were 
Caroline and Lucy.” 

The story of childhood, says her biographer, 
Mrs. Coleridge, is specially important in her case, 
because the child was so entirely the mother of 
the woman. What she was at fifteen, that she 
was, with modifications, at fifty. The reas, 
the loves, the habits of youth remained with her 
through life. 


* © 


“ PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING.” 


— of great thoughts are not edifying, and 
unless they are very clever, do not justify 
themselves. Some variations of Wordsworth’s 
great phrase, “Plain living and high thinking,” 
which the pupils of a public school arrived at, are 
a ing as ious humor, and also because 
they show the wonderful working of the young 
mind. 


The teacher had made Emerson’s centenary an 
occasion to teach her children some elementary 
principles of the eat man’s thought. 

One boy, who had been looking at Emerson’s 
eee, wrote that the pen tape was “famous 

‘or his ~~ thinking, which made up for his being 
plain-looking. Handsome is as handsome does.” 

Another child announced that Emerson believed 
in “high thinking and low living.” <A third gave 
the great phrase a turn which will please those 
who incline to regard ie with satiric 
irreverence. His version was, “plain living and 
fancy thinking.” 
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FOR A CHANGE. 


here was good talk at a tea-party given once 
at the observatory of Cambridge, England. 
Sydney Smith was there, and although he took 
the wonderful work of the place seriously, he had 
| a light manner of expressing himself. The party 
had been led up to look at Jupiter, and this was 
his comment: 


“Jupiter? If you hadn’t told me, I should have 
taken it for a bad ss 

“Where is Sir John Herschel?” asked one of 
the guests. 

“He is at the Cape of Good Hope,” said the 
astronomer, Airy. “He was ordered there to 
observe the stars of the southern hemisphere.” 

“Ah,” said Sydney Smith, “I suppose you astron- 
omers, when you are ill, are advised to Change 
your stars just as we ordinary mortals are told to 
change our air.” 
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THE REASON FOR THE FIT. 


Ei work of the regimental tailor may or may 
not be addressed to style. It all depends, as 
in other lines of soldiering, on his superior officer. 


When the late Sir George Grove was a young 
man in the West Indies, superintending the erec- 
tion of lighthouses, he met an English army 
officer, who was so exceedingly well-dressed that 
he was moved to say: 

“You don’t get those clothes here, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied the officer. “The regimental 
tailor made them for me.” 

“Is it really possible that the regimental tailor 
can fit you so well?” exclaimed the young engi- 
neer, in surprise. 

“T should think so!” the officer answered. ‘He 
had better fit me! I would give him three days’ 
heavy drill if he didn’t—and he knows it!” 


® © 


A MORE DARING EXPLOIT. 


fog Clark, the famous commander of the 
United States battle-ship Oregon, passed some 
of his early years in Greenfield, Massachusetts. 
There in the winter he coasted down Burniston 
Mountain, a hair-raising experience, and one 
dearly prized by the youth of the village, for it 
meant much to reach the bottom in safety. 


Shortly after the Oregon’s remarkable voyage 
in the Spanish-American War, one of the com- 
mander’s boyhood friends wrote to him. It was 
not just an ordinary letter of congratulation, but 
a handsome and sincere tribute to splendid sea- 
manship and personal bravery, such as any man 
would be proud to read aloud to his wife before 
mailing. In due course the answer came. 

“Dear Old Man,” itran. “It really wasn’t much 
—after taking a double-runner down Burniston 
Mountain.” 
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SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. 


hortly before Napoleon III. appropriated the 
vacant throne of France he one day asked a 
great lady to explain the difference between “an 
accident” and “‘a misfortune.” 
Pim: she said, “‘you were to fall into the Seine, 
| that would be an accident; if they pulled you out 
again, that would be a misfortune.” 
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etwixt the village and the mill 
It winds a checkered mile, 
Steps lightly under solemn pines 
To find a mossy stile, 
Then clambers over rocks to turn 
Through pastures spicy with sweet-fern. 


A rustic tramp with vagrant foot 
But blest with homely sweet; 
The pale wild roses fringe its skirt, 
Above the green boughs meet, 
The hardhack builds her tall pink towers 
Along its way in summer hours. 


It loiters past the homestead door 
With its glad friend the brook, 
That runs to lend it company 
From some dim mountain nook, 
And tells wild stories of the woods 
And merry meadow neighborhoods. 


A trail of flag flowers, blue as heaven, 
The earliest June day brings, 
The tall reeds to the harper wind, 
Send sweet vibrating strings, 
The thrushes steal a wood-stream’s song 
And sing it there when shades grow long. 


And dear the old road’s sleepy track 
In snow or flower-filled grass, 
For though forgot by human kind, 
Such dream-flocks that way pass 
All day, and when the moon’s strange torch 
To carvéd silver turns the birch. 


The bridge is down, the red-roofed mill 
A ruin, sad to see; 

The old stile knows no trysts save those 
Of bluebells and a bee, 

But over hills, dim miles apart, 

It leads straight to an exile’s heart. 


* ¢ 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 


BIJAH POWERS felt moderately 
sure nobody would recognize him 
when he registered under an as- 
sumed name at the littleinn. It 
was more than twenty years since 
he left the town—a hard, reckless 





father and a devoted mother 
because he hated goodness and 
loved lawlessness and his own 
way. 

For years he had led the life 
of a vagabond. Then the spirit 
of adventure was roused in him by the stories of 
the wealth in the Klondike. He joined one 
of the earliest parties in that hazardous search 
for gold, and succeeded beyond his dreams. 
Now he had come back, with his old instincts, 
but with the wealth of a millionaire, and some 
strange compulsion led him to the village where 
he first drew breath. 

He did not even know whether his parents 
were living or dead. It was altogether likely 
they were dead. With that conviction, and 
without asking a question, he made his way in 
the August twilight to the graveyard, and to 
the spot where for three generations his ances- 
tors had been laid. 

Yes, there were new stones placed since he 
had been there. The sight moved him strangely. 
He bent to read the inscription on the first one. 
It was to the memory of his father. ‘‘ Died, 
1884. ‘Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord,’ ”’ 

The date cut the man to the heart. Tis father 
had died a year after the only son had run 
away! And his mother had been left alone! 
But perhaps she had followed her husband 
mercifully soon. Again he bent to read, this 
time with tear-filled eyes. ‘‘Died, 1902. ‘And 
God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes. , 9° 

His mother had been alone for eighteen years! 
She was but just dead—in poverty, perhaps; 
certainly in loneliness. He drew himself up 
as if to shake off a hideous dream. 

But the other stone—whose grave could that 
mark? ‘They had had no relatives except some 
distant cousins. Perhaps some one of them 
had done for his mother what he ought to have 
done in her long, desolate years. Again he 
stooped to read—his own name. ‘‘ Abijah 
Powers. Born 1866; died —. ‘The only son 
of his mother, and she was a widow.’ ”’ 

It was his own gravestone, set up by his 
mother when her hope of his return was dead. 
Out of the depth of his memory there flashed 
up the story of the widow of Nain, and the 
gracious presence which spoke the word of life 
to her dead son. How many times his mother 
must have read and reread the page, and how 
frequently she must have prayed that her boy, 
bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh, might 
be given back to her arms! 

The thought was anguish to the graceless 


boy, running away from a good | 








son, and it brought him to his knees beside his 


own empty grave. With his hand resting over | ; 


his mother’s head he wept as he had not wept 
since he was a child. They were gracious 
drops. Out of the mother’s love, which had 


| found its cold comfort in the words of Scripture 


for the grave that was no grave, there came, 
indeed, the resurrection of the real, living soul. 

The widow’s son went out of the graveyard 
| that night a new man. The world wondered 
| what had happened to him. Money did not 
often make a man over from a devil to a saint; 
but that miracle seemed to have been worked 
|in Abijah Powers. Nobody knew that the 
transformation did not come from the touch of 
Klondike gold, but from the power of love— 
reaching from beyond the veil and speaking 
| from the cold marble of a gravestone. 
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A SWIMMING-SCHOOL FOR HORSES. 


orses are “enlisted” in British cavalry regi- 
H ments on reaching their third year, but it 

is generally two years more before they are 
|taken for their first swimming lesson. This 
branch of their education receives a good deal of 
attention at the Aldershot training-camp, writes 
W. G. Fitzgerald in the Royal Magazine. The 
veterinary officer and riding-master of the regi- 
ment supervise the work, and only experienced 
| men are allowed to assist. 


The Es thing is not to force or alarm the 
| horse during his training, but rather to lead him 
| by easy stages to enter the water quickly, fear- 
lessly and as noiselessly as possible. If terrified 
at the start, the horse would be likely to — shy 
of 3 water ever after. So on the first ay the 
man who has charge of the horse walks his pupil 
about on the edge of the water, just permitting 
him to wet his hoofs and fetlocks. The next day the 
horse is introduced a little farther into the water, 
perhaps -~ to his body, and allowed to splash 
round as he pleases. In this way the horse is 

adually taken farther and farther in, until at 
~ 7 he loses his footing and starts swimming 
quite naturally, the man in charge swimming by 
his side to give him greater confidence. 

Then the horse is taught to swim in company 
with others, beside a boat, by way of training him 
to cross rivers with his regiment en masse. The 
horses are divested of all saddlery but head 
collars and head ropes. The men of each troop 
pet into a boat, and ey means of the head ropes 
wring their horses into the water alongside. Then 
the boat is hauled across the river by a rope 
manned from the opposite side, and the horses 
necessarily follow. 

At times the horses are exercised in bearing 
their riders across on their backs. The horse 
wears only the head collar and bridoon, and the 
rider strips himself, and throws his legs up along 
the horse’s flanks so as not to impede the animal’s 
movements. As the horse naturally swims very 
low in the water, the rider’s weight pushes him 
down until only his head is above the surface. 
| But the animal soon gets over the uneasiness this 
| causes him at first. Then the horse’s tuition is 
complete, and he is classed in his regiment as 
“proficient.”” He has, in fact, passed his “exam” 
as much as any cadet at Sandhurst. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


« ather,” said Jimmie, one evening, when 
F they had the porch to themselves, “can 
you keep your third finger straight out 

while you clinch the other fingers on that hand?’’ 


Jimmie’s father smiled—not too knowingly. 
Jimmie had been camping out with his Uncle 
Jack and the boys. But he tried it. With his 
left hand first, for he was just a little proud of 
doing things with thathand. He often said that if 
he had not been forcibly discouraged in infancy he 
could have become ambidextrous. It had been 
pestooky natural to handle his spoon with his left 

and, but his mother would not have it. 

After Jimmie’s father had experimented a little 
with the third finger of his left hand, he remem- 
bered that he had another. Pretty soon he said 
it “was queer. But with a little practice —” 

“I know some other things you can’t do,” said 
Jimmie, with calm directness. He dashed into the 
house, and when he came out he had several 
matches, an egg and a towel. “Now!” he said 

utting the matches and towel on a chair and 
ianding his father the oes. 

“Now,” repeated Jimmie, “put the egg length- 
wise between your two hands and try to crush it.’”’ 

The .,°gg, still intact, was soon in Jimmie’s 

ket, and the towel was over his father’s eyes. 

e took out his watch. ‘“‘Now,” he said, “keep 
perfectly still for five minutes.” 

“That’s easy,” said his father. 

“You moved your lips,” said Jimmie, unwinding 
the towel and passing his father a match. 

“Put the match across the nail of your second 
finger. Now break it,” commanded Jimmie, “with 
the first and third fingers of the same hand.” 

When the match, unbroken, had joined the egg, 
Jimmie told his father to sit squarely in his chair. 
“Not on the edge,” said Jimmie. “Now get up, 
daddy, without bending forward or putting your 
feet under your chair. 

“Now —” began Jimmie. But his father saw 
Jimmie’s mother coming, and hastened to correct 
a too hasty impression of insanity on his part by 
reaching for his newspaper. When he had secured 
it he turned again to Jimmie and said, “Tell me, 
ean you do those things?” 

“You can’t catch me on any of them,” replied 
Jimmie, evasively. 
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THE SUNKEN BARGE OF 1811. 


ow and then some unwritten detail con- 
N cerning the earlier years of the American 

Republic comes curiously to the surface. 
“I’m eighty-nine years old,” said a tall, gray- 
bearded Kentuckian, “‘and every few years, while 
I lived near Owensboro, Kentucky, a wrecking- 
party would come along, hunting that old barge 
of lead in the Ohio River. 


“In 1811 a band of men were cordelling up the 
river, all the way from the lead-mines in Mis- 
souri, a barge loaded with lead ore. No steam- 
— was known in those days; and all big 

oats had to be pulled up-stream by cordel//e or 
rope, the men struggling along the edge of the 
river through the almost impassable underbrush. 
The barge of lead was destined for Louisville, 
Kentucky, there to be molded into bullets with 
which to fight the British in the war which seemed 
inevitable. 

“Near Owensboro, Kentucky, a big wind-storm 
arose, and great waves lashed over the barge 
and sank it. It has never been seen or heard 
of since, — innumerable efforts have been 
made to locate it and recover its cargo. Divers. 
singly and in companies, government officials and 
independent wrecking-parties have explored the 
Ohio River without avail. Whenever a strange 
{man or men would appear in that part of 








Kentucky and ask to be directed to the oldest gray- 
haired man in the country, it would make peor e 
. We always knew they were seek ng in- 
formation concerning the old 1811 barge of lead. 
The latest attempt, I believe, was made in 1865. 
“Soon after barge sank earthquakes in the 
West and South were frequent, and it is believed 
by many persons that the barge and cargo were 
buried deep in the river-bed during one of these 
violent convulsions.” 
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ACCORDING TO REGULATIONS. 
| t is often the little things that take hold of one’s 
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imagination and linger in the memory, writes 
an army nurse, in recording her South African 
War experiences in the Leisure Hour. Battles 
might be fought, won or lost, but dinner invariably 
held its position as the important feature of the 
day. The surrender of sixty Boers had small 
interest for the sick inhabitants of a camp, but a 
mistake on the part of a cook brought grief and 
pain and discontent and bitterness to valiant 
soldiers of the queen. 
Humor was frequently at hand in the red-tape 


arrangements of the army. On one occasion, as I 
was Visiting a ward, I was confronted with the 
spectacle 0! 


a arene, able-bodied soldier, who 
had been helping us in the wards for about six 
weeks while he was waiting for a ship, lying prone 
on a stretcher with two orderlies s ing in 
readiness as bearers. 

In consternation I asked if Brown had broken 


his leg. 

“Tt is all right, sister,” a sergeant replied. “The 
men have to start at once for England, and as 
Brown is down on the papers as a stretcher case, 
as a ‘stretcher’ he must go to the railway-station.’ 

It was useless to explain, useless to give evi- 
dence that Brown, fit and strong after a ver 
slight attack of malaria, was able to walk, an 
carry his kit, too, for Brown was entered in a 
certain form in the blue papers, and who dare 

nsay the fact?. So along the tree-bordered 
shady road I watched my strong, healthy frie 
being carries slowly to the station, where he was 
carefully lifted from the canvas and placed in a 
recumbent position among sick men, “according 
to regulations.” And never a smile was seen on 
the face of sergeant or bearer. 





ray as the gulls above, San Marco lies, 
Builded by Spain three centuries ago; 
A star of stone—a star whose gleam and glow 
Are gone forever, blotted from our skies. 
Bastion and battlement before me rise 
Storied with memories of war’s grim wo, 
- But over them, in balmy gales that blow, 
Triumphantly the flag of freedom flies. 


Along the ramparts now the lizards crawl 
Or lazily lie basking in the sun; 

Beyond the moat the sea-tides lift and fall ; 
And while I dream of battles lost and won— 

Sudden a voice!—and then I sée him, small,— 
A Yankee bugler on a Spanish gun! 
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CLOTHED FOR A WEEK. 


nowledge of what to wear takes on a new 
kK importance when the lack of it means 

death. Major Rankin, when preparing to 
climb Mount Aconcagua, one of the loftiest moun- 
tains of South America, found that no small part 
of his in reaching the summit was due to 
the fact that he was suitably dressed. He says 
in an article in ZL ’s Magazine that he 
takes the “greatest possible pride in being the 
first to inform the world what it must wear in 
order to have the pleasure of going harmiessly to 
sleep for twelve hours in the snow with the tem- 
perature ten degrees below zero.” 


First of all came a thin wool and silk vest to 
mitigate the tickling of the brand-new pair of thick- 
‘combinations,’ the comprehensive woolen 
ent which followed next, and enveloped all 

t head and feet. Then came two woolen shirts, 
one on top of the other, beautiful, thick, sky-blue 
creations; then a pair of very thick corduroy 
breeches, tactfully padded, with continuations 
down to the ankle; then a sleeved waistcoat of 
pure wool; then a thick wool coat like a blanket, 

ellow and sheep-like ; then the wind-proof leather 

rkin given me by Sir Martin Conwa , and a 
vicufia scarf round _ neck to top off with. 

On my feet I first of all put an ordinary pair of 
merino socks; above them a pair of Shetland wool 
stockings; next a pair of what are called slee 
ing stockings, lamb’s wool within and goat’s hair 
without, about a quarter of an inch thick and 
hugely warm; then a still bigger pair of Shetland 
wool stockings; then a pair of enormous boots; 
and lastly a pair of puttees, three yards long, 
wound round the elephantine bulk o my legs. 

On my head a wolfskin cap covered = ears and 
neck, and my hands were encased, first in an 
ordinary pair of woolen gloves, and 7 in 
a large pair of gloves of the kind affected by 
babies, wherein the mobile thumb grips at the 
incarcerated fingers. 

In reserve | had my wolfskin coat, reaching to 
a knees, yet so light that it in no — interfered 
with my walking; and when all these things were 
donned my form assumed a burly bulkiness that 
would have rejoiced the heart of a sergeant-major. 

For the next six days I remained day and night 
in these garments. 
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LACKED JUST WHAT HE WANTED. 


he agent for the “Inexhaustible Cyclopedia, 
Eh in Twelve Parts,” approached Mr. Ransom 
with alight and springy step,and was greatly 
cheered when he received an invitation to “drawr 
up an’ show your wares,” and the other rocking- 
chair on the shady porch was pushed toward him. 


“You say there’s everything anybody wants to 
know in it,” said Mr. Ransom, ==, when the 
agent’s flow of conversation had ceased for a 
moment and he looked hopefully at his host. 
“Well, I guess I shall have to buy it. Lawzee, 
yes, L can see how easy the payments’ll be. But 
now I just want to make sure o’ one or two things 
before I pay ye down the fust money. 

“Le’s see, what parts have ye got with ye? 
‘Vol. One, A to Com;’ that’s all right. Now you 
find me the place where it tells about ant-hills, and 
the best way to rid your dooryard of ’em. I’ve 
tried more’n forty different ways a’ready.” 

Mr. Ransom leaned comfortably back in his 
chair and rocked with a loud creak while the 
agent searched the pages of “Vol. One,” with an 
anxious face. 

“It doesn’t tell about them,” he stammered at 
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last. “You see—” But Mr. Ransom raised his 
hand in — 

“It’s bad,” he said, ‘‘but probably that 
slipped their minds. Jest turn over to the b’s 
and find ‘butter. Now see how you can make i 
come when it’s contrary, same as it is sometimes 
when you’re in a hurry to get through churning.” 

Again he regarded the agent’s reddening face 
with a calm and genial gaze. 

“Not there!” he said, when the result of the 
search was reluctantly admi . “That seems 
eur’ous, don’t it? But still I’ll give ’em another 
chance. Now you turn over the e’s till you come 
to ‘cats’. There, you’ve got it. Now how do the 
undertake to keep a Ma iy cat from shedding a 
over visitors’ clothes and the furniture, so the 
whole family won’t be picking an’ eating gray 
hairs the enduring time?” 

The agent shut the book witha slam and rose 
ebruptly, in spite of Mr. Ransom’s benevolent 
smile. 

“You stan’ there a minute till mother fetches 
¥f a F lass o’ lemonade; it’s a warmish day,” said 

r. Ransom, cordially. “But as to the book you’re 

d ot a ‘Helps to the 
before her that you’d 
ought to take a look at some time. hat with 
that an’ the World’s Atlas an’ the dictionary, I 
guess mother an’ I’ll make out to get along with- 
out any cyclopedy, young man.” 





ting, why, mother’s 
eo, at her mother h 
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A VICARIOUS APPLICATION. 


00 much zeal is sometimes more to be feared 
than too little. Old Mrs. Brown was an 
energetic philanthropist, but there were 

times when it seemed as if her energy was mis- 
directed. The well-meaning old lady believed that 
there was no ailment that castor-oil would not 
cure, no portion of the human frame that it would 
not reach. The members of her own family grew 
chary of mentioning aches and pains, for they knew 
the penalty, but Matilda, the Swedish cook, had 
not learned discretion. One day the maid gave a 
graphic description of the trouble her brother 
was having with rheumatism in his right elbow. 


“He soffer so lots she’s can’t do no vork,” said 


Matilda. 
“Bring him to me,” responded Mrs. Brown, her 
eye fired with the li jt ray a “I'll give him 
e 


his arm well in no 
time. It’ll cure anything.” 

That evening Mrs. Brown heard voices in the 
kitchen. “Is that your brother, Matilda?” she 
asked, calling the maid to the door. 

“Yes, meesis,” replied Matilda. 

Mrs. Brown, armed with bottle and spoon, ap- 
peared a moment later in the kitchen. 

“Open your mouth,” she said, pausing in front 
of A ‘gpa visitor and pouring out a generous 
spoonful. 

“O meesis!” began Matilda. 

“Not a word from either of you!’”’ commanded 
Mrs. Brown, seizing the astonished Swede’s sun- 
burned nose between thumb and finger with the 
ease of long a. “Take this right down 
without a word.” 

Naturally, the man was obliged to open his 
— in order to breathe. As he did so, in went 

eo 


“There,” exclaimed Mrs. Brown, in a tone of 
deep satisfaction, ‘‘you won’t have any further 
trouble with that elbow! Now, Matilda, what 
were you going to say? You may say it now.” 

“Vell, meesis,” said Matilda, with a broad 
smile, “I tank eet vor Fay | late. Eet vor mine 
odder bruder vat have the sick on hees elbow.” 
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FOLLOWING THE LEADER. 


his incident is quoted from the New York 
T Evening Post not as an example of one 

man’s superiority to the common herd, but 
rather to show that masculine wisdom is not 
incompatible with considerable folly. 


The man who had been discussing his fellows 
at length said, with a sad smile, “If anything 
were needed to prove that mankind are like 
— the doubter ought to go to one of the ele- 
va stations where the company has installed 
two ticket-sellers. If half the ple would go to 
one window and half to the other, nobody would 
be delayed. But nobody ever saw this happen. 

“Suppose,” he went-on, “the place is empty at 
some particular moment, and that twenty-two 
men file in at regular intervals of four feet. The 
first man sees the nearest window and makes for 
it. Eight men follow him without looking to right 
or left, and there is congestion at once.” 

“And execration of the company,” remarked a 


listener. 

The speaker nodded and continued: “All of a 
sudden the ninth man gets to the top of the stairs 
and sees the vacant window. It is an inspiration, 
and he rushes over to it. 

“Numbers ten to nineteen follow him, and they 
| wee up there and fidget, while the first window is 

ese . The last three men finally jump for it, 
and almost fight to see which gets his ticket first. 

“It is often pointed out,” luded the critic, 
“that men know how to form in lines and wait for 
turns while women don’t. But to form in two 
lines is something men can’t seem to learn.” 
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BEYOND APPEAL. 


small town in Colorado, thirteen thousand 

A two hundred feet above sea-level, boasts a 

justice of the peace. Recently a suit was 

tried before him that stirred the community to its 

eenter, from the fact that one of the parties 

imported a lawyer from a distant city. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger tells the story of the case: 


That case dragged itself out to an unprecedented 
length, and the pulace had never dreamed 
that law was so full of objections and exceptions, 
motions, protests, expostulations and the like, as 
that lawyer proved it to be. 

But there was one as he could not prolong, 
and that was the preue , crisp, decisive afnas: 
ment for the plaintiff,’”’ as soon as the tria 


| over. : 
“Well, sir,” said the lawyer, in tones of superi- 
ority, “we shall have to take this case to a higher 
court.” 
‘ Og can’t do that, mister,” replied the magis- 
rate. 
“And why not, pray?” ; 
“There ain’t any higher court. This court is 
thirteen thousand two hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and it’s several hundred feet the 
highest court in the country.” 


was 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 


1. Cluck, clock, click, clack. Truck, track, 
trick, treck. Miler, miser, miter, miner. Stick, 
stuck, stack, stock. ider, riser, rimer, river. 
Stave, stove, Steve, stive. 

2. Save, vase; spot, post; sure, ruse; scrip, 
crisp; rden, danger; Leona, alone; wra), 
warp; ach, cheat; care, race; presume, Su- 
preme; ring, grin; Salem, meals; calm, clam; 
a 


e, adobe ; last, salt. i 
3. 1. Prowling. 2. Po, light—polite. 
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A SURPRISE FOR JACK. 


By Mary E. Q. Brush. 


HEN the nurse brought the tray 
out of the bedroom it was nearly 
as full as when she had carried 
it in. 

‘*My stars!’’ exclaimed 
Lyddy, the maid. ‘She doesn’t 
eat enough to keep a chippy-bird 
alive !’’ 

The nurse’s face was very sober. 

‘**Yes, I am really worried about Mrs. Man- 
dell! 1 do wish I knew of something that 
would tempt her appetite, but I haven’t heard 
her say a word about anything, only once about 
some berries, and you know the marketman 
told me yesterday that they were all out of 
season now.”’ 

Little Jack Mandell, sitting out on the back 
porch, blackening his shoes, overheard this 
conversation. His boyish face became sober, 
too. Two weeks ago since mama was taken 
ill! How he did wish she would get well and 
strong! Maybe if she had some berries — 
Jack paused. He looked thoughtfully, wist- 
fully down the road, across the railroad-track 
to the meadow beyond, where the green grass 
was dotted with white tents, gaily decorated 
booths, and looming up among them, the big 
**Floral Hall’’ of the county fair. 

And this was to be the last day of the fair, 
the finest of all, too, for there was to be a balloon 
ascension and ‘‘a man jumping down with 
nothing but a big umbrella,’’ so Billy Jenkins 
had told him. Jack had planned to go with 
Billy, and have one long, glorious day. Even 
now there jingled in his pocket two silver dimes 
and a nickel, all to be spent as fancy might 
dictate—pop-corn, peanuts, taffy, ‘‘squawker,’’ 
anything! 

But far up on the hill, beyond the maple 
grove, was a berry patch, a narrow strip, but 
well-filled with vines, the fruit of which, being 
in a shady ravine, ripened late. 

Jack laid down the blacking-brush and stole 
softly out. 

A tin two-quart pail and Trolley, his brown- 
and-white spaniel, were his only companions. 

**You see, Trolley,’? he said, as he trudged 
along, ‘‘I suppose I might have gone a-berrying 
to-morrow, but then mama would have just so 
much longer to wait. Oh, I do hope the berries 
haven’t all gone! But anyhow, we’ll see!’’ 

And pretty soon Jack ‘‘saw!’’ There, on the 
slopes of the little ravine, were the long, 
scraggly vines, with purple-red stems and gray- 
green leaves, crimson-tipped. And on the 
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ISN’T IT QUEER? 


LITTLE philosopher sat on a step, 
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By Helen S. Daley. 


And a deep, long sigh breathed he 
Over the ways of grown-up folks— 
Their inconsistency. 
a 
At night, when the sun has dropped 
over the hill, 


And the lamps are all lighted 
instead, 
They say so impressively, “ Now it is 
time 
For small boys to be safe in bed.” 
Nasi 
And yet when you tumble and hurt 
you so much 
They seem so astonished, they do, 


If you whimper. They say, “Come, 
you shouldn't cry; 


A grown-up and big boy like you!” 
eb 
It's queer they never can think you 
are large, 
At night when the dark’s in the sky; 
It's queer they never will think you 
are small, 
When they know you are going to 
cry. 





swaying branches, and hidden under the leaves, 
were shining blackberries, dead ripe, and having 
a flavor most delicious. 

Jack gave an ecstatic shout, which Trolley 
echoed by an approving bark, and then, with 
a sharp little thud the berries began to drop 
into the pail. 

**Won’t they taste good to her? Oh, won’t 
they taste good to her?’’ Jack kept murmur- 
ing to himself, while Trolley, sitting on his 
haunches, grinned, with red tongue lolling. 

When the pail was filled Jack began to pick 
out every dried leaf, stray twig and bit of 
imperfect fruit. And while he was thus bend- 
ing over the pail, absorbed in his labor of love, 





Trolley suddenly sprang up, barking wildly. 
A spasm of fear clutched Jack’s heart. Maybe 
some ugly tramp was hidden near! Perhaps 
Farmer Odell’s Jersey bull, a beast of unenvi- 
able reputation, had broken loose into the field! 

But no! Trolley, nose high in air, was gazing 
upward, as if the sky were falling. 

Jack turned his own eyes upward. 

Sure enough! Something was falling ! 
Something was coming right down upon them. 
What could it be? 

High above boy and dog was a huge dark- 
gray object, slowly growing smaller, as puffs 
and coils of smoke issued from it. And beneath 
this, and rapidly nearing the earth, was a great 





white umbrella; and from the latter dangled 
something bright and scarlet—a man in gaily 
striped tights! 

Trolley was frantic with surprise and alarm, 
but his little master’s face beamed with delight. 

**Oh-ee!’’ he exclaimed, springing up so sud- 
denly that he almost upset his pail of berries. 
**It’s the balloon man! It’s the balloon man 
a-coming with his parachute! Heigh, there, 
Trolley! He’s dropping right down here!’’ 

Swiftly, steadily, gracefully, like some queer 
tropical bird, down came the balloonist, and 
when within four or five feet of the ground 
he gave a little, agile leap, landing safely on his 
feet. 

Then, as Jack said afterward, “‘ That balloon 
man acted as though he had only got off a 
street-car, a wagon, or some common, every-day 
thing, and says he, ‘Hallo, sonny! Black- 
berries plenty?’ And he began to pick ’em off 
the bushes and eat them.’’ 

Jack was a proud boy when, at tea-time, he 
carried into his mother’s room a large saucer 
well-filled with the luscious fruit, and saw the 
invalid’s eyes shine with pleasure. 

And he was almost as proud when,’ on the 
following morning, as he was starting for school, 
Billy Jenkins called out, ‘‘Say! You ought to 
have been at the fair yesterday, and seen the 
balloon and the man and parachute go up!’’ 

Whereupon, with a superior air, Jack retorted, 


**Ho! I saw ’em all come down!’’ 
* 
THE PEAHEN’S SECRET. 


randma hunted everywhere, and so did 

Johnny, but they could not find the old 

peahen. Grandma had given her to 
Johnny, and Johnny was very fond of her, 
she was so good-natured, and not at all like 
the big peacock, who thought he might be rude 
because he was handsome, with his fine tail 
and crested head, and so quarreled with every 
fowl in the yard. 

Johnny’s peahen was gone all summer, and 
Johnny was quite sure that she would never 
come back again; but grandma told him that 
the peahen had a secret, and had gone away to 
keep it. 

So one autumn morning grandma called him 
to come and see something pretty. Well, it 
was a pretty sight! Johnny’s peahen was 
coming up from the meadows, where she had 
been hiding her secret from the cross old pea- 
cock. And what was her secret? A flock of 
splendid little peacocks, each with a beautiful 
little tail and a dainty crest of his own! 
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M* Kitttkin Purr every morning at six 


a five-year-old hat ; 


And after her breakfast she has a good bath, 
For Elinor Maude sees to that; 
Then Peggy will dress her in wrapper and cap, 
And put little Kittikin down for her nap, 
To dream of a mouse brown and fat. 
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FANNIE ROGERS WHITE. 


— day she is carefully weighed by the scales, 
Which Marjorie thinks a good joke ; “ 
She'll play with the spools, and dear grandmother's ball # 
Of yarn she will tangle and poke 
When bedtime comes round 
She's put in her basket —but later she's found 
In the five-year-old hat where she woke. 


Way off in the corner. 





By Elizabeth 
Lincoln Gould. 
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8 ene OF SECRETARY Roor. — 
The Hon. Elihu Root of New York, Secre- 
tary of War since August 1, 1899, presented 
his resignation to the President August 19th. 
It was accepted, with the understanding that it 
should not take effect before January 1st. The 
President has selected Gov.-Gen. William H. 
‘Taft of the Philippines to succeed Mr. Root, 
and will promote Gen. Luke E. Wright of 
Tennessee, now Vice-Governor of the Philip- 
pines, to the office vacated by Governor Taft. 
HE INTERNATIONAL YACHT - RACES.— 
When this record closes, August 28th, the 
contest for the America’s cup is undecided. 
August 20th and 27th light winds made it 
impossible for the yachts to finish the course 


within the time limit, but on both days the | lish 


Reliance led Shamrock III. The races of 
August 22d and 25th were won by the 
Reliance, the first by 7 minutes, 3 seconds, 
and the second by 1 minute, 19 seconds. The 
course was off Sandy Hook. 


Russia AND TuURKEY.—The Russian Black 
Sea squadron, which was ordered to Turk- 
ish waters to enforce Russia’s demands upon 
‘Turkey, consequent upon the recent murder of 
the Russian consul at Monastir, was recalled 
to Sebastopol August 24th. The demonstration 
served its purpose, as the ‘Turkish government, 
within twelve hours after the demands were 
presented, conceded all of them, and entreated 
the withdrawal of the ships. 
Bb jew GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 
held its encampment at San Francisco, 
August 18-20. At the parade on the 19th 


about 10,000 veterans passed in review. ‘The | 


encampment adopted a reso- 
lution asking Congress to 
pension all veterans who have 
reached the age of 62; chose 
Boston as the place of the 
national encampment of 1904, 
and elected Gen. John C, 
Black of Illinois commander- 
in-chief. General Black served 
in the Civil War from 1861 to 
1865, rising from the rank of 
private to that of brevet brigadier-general. He 
was Commissioner of Pensions 1885-9, and 
member of Congress at large from Illinois 1893-5. 

















Gen. JOHN C. BLACK. 


T= “Open Door’ IN MANCHURIA.— 
Negotiations for a commercial treaty between 
the United States and China have been for 
some time delayed by the unwillingness or 
inability of the Chinese government to comply 
with the desire of the United States to have 
certain Manchurian ports opened to the com- 
meree of the world. August 2ist the Chinese 
government gave formal assurance that it would 
agree to the opening of two ports, understood to 
be Mukden and Taitungkou, after October 8th, 
which is the date fixed for the evacuation of 
Manchuria by Russia. 
I ew HuMBERT SWINDLE.—Madame Hum- 
bert, her husband and her two brothers 
were convicted at Paris of falsification and 
swindling, August 22d. They were the chief 
figures in the notorious swindle in which emi- 
nent French bankers and others were induced 
to loan millions of dollars upon a mythical 
fortune which Madame Humbert represented as 
entrusted to her by certain rich Americans 
named Crawford. ‘The trial developed no new 
circumstances beyond an attempt by Madame 
Humbert to identify one of the imaginary 
Crawfords with a Monsieur Regnier, who 
played some secret part in the war with Ger- 
many. Madame Humbert and her husband 
were sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, and 
her brothers to two and three years respectively. 
Drees or Lorp SALISBURY.— Robert 
Arthur ‘Talbot Gascoyne-Cecil, Marquis of 
Salisbury, died August 22d, aged 73. He began 
his public career 50 years ago, when, as Lord 
Robert Cecil, he was elected to the House of 
Commons for the family borough of Stamford. 
He assumed the title of Lord 
Cranborne on the death of his 
elder brother, and in 1866 
became secretary of state for 
India in Lord Derby’s cab- 
inet. In 1868, upon the death 
of his father, he succeeded to 
the title and to the hereditary 
seat in the House of Lords. 
He was secretary of state for 
India and secretary for foreign 
affairs under Mr. Disraeli, afterward Lord 
Beaconsfield, and upon the death of Lord 
Beaconsfield, in 1880, became the recognized 
leader of the Conservative party. He was 
three times prime minister, the last time for 
seven years, ending July 11, 1902, when failing 
health forced his retirement. He was one of 
the most conspicuous and brilliant statesmen 
of the Victorian era, and one of the most 
influential in shaping British policy, especially 
in foreign affairs. 


Loro SALISBURY 
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ickly. Can’t fill demand for operators. 
ieee isa: M reed by officials Western Union Tel. 









BECOME AN 
ELECTRICAL 


hed 1874; endo 
Co, Fetal cost: Tuition ctelegrs h and ty writing), ENGINEER 
board and room,6 mos.course. . ced. Ww a 
» s ITE, iso, 'e teach this subject 
Catalog free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Indiana. thereushly enh enm= it 





blest instructors. 


NG Send to-da pletely by mail, for only 


for FRE oe book, **Struggles ( 


with the World,’’ we send 
free. It shows you how, 
during your spare time, to 
become an Eleetrieal En- 


trial copyrighted lesson and 
Booklet, ‘‘ How to Remember.” 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 936 Auditorium, Chicago. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘*Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
referred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 
Mascagni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; mutled free; 
it gives instructions for amateur bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 





nographer, 

Proofreader, Journalist, 
Illustrator or Ad-Writer, 
When writing, please 
mention the subject 
which interests you. 


rita 





‘of Ameriea, 
Box 6or SCRANTON, Pa, 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU EARN? 


There is only one way to earn more and that is to make 

yourself worth more. If not satisfied with your income, 

whose fault is it? 
MAKE YOUR LEISURE COUNT. 

We teach you Accounting and Stenography, always in 

Maite tnd comnand a good tary, he expense 

e and command a ° 

Slight, SUPPLIES and furnished without 

8) 





“MAC CORMAC CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOL q 
. if deal t_ sell 
Suite 917, 100 Washington Street, Chicago, Iil. PR) «DAM football goods, and so 
: to some other dealer who can, 
The or order direct from us. It’s a 


hobby of ours to make the best 
‘oods of any one in our line. 
hey cost no more than goods of 
inferior make, while they’re 
worth double. 

Send your name for complete 
illus. Catalogue free. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Plymouth, N. H. 


Effervescent 

Headache Stop 
cleanses and refreshes 
the stomach. 


50c, and $1, at Droggists 
or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 




















‘*Even my dolly likes it. Every one in our family likes 
Jell-O, and we have it on the table every day. It looks 
nice and mamma says it is so easy to prepare. Won’t 
you have some?” 

Four Fruit Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry 
and Strawberry. toc. per package. At all Grocers. 
Prepared in 2 minutes. Try it to-day. 

THE GENESEE PURE Foop Co., LE Roy, N. Y. 
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$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 
Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 

Weare largest mfrs. of New Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and Tin Ware in the U.S. Address Dept. AG, 
HOUSKHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Ii!,, or Buffalo, N.Y. 


aud through service on House- 
CHEAP RATES hold Goods to and from Cali- 
——— fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 


Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Painkiller came: 


CRAMPS 
PERRY DAViIS* 


& COLIC 
WONDERFUL STOVE OFFER. 
OUR FREE STOVE CATALOGUE =3:::.: 
SrS¥e FACTOR WT rue woRtS, where we" eke 
RANGE, CO: 


every kind of 

which we sell direct to users AT LESS THAN ONE- 

HALF THE PRICES CHARGED BY OTHERS. 
OUR FREE STOVE CATALOGUE pictures, describes 
and prices every kind of stove we make, explains our 
liberal pay after received terms, our 30 days’ free trial 
offer, our safe delivery guarantee, our quality and dura- 
ne, sfianzentes also carries with it THE MOST 
AS ISHINGLY LIBERAL OFFER EVER HEARD OF. 
Just to give you a little idea of the won- 
derful ues we are offering we show two 
7 popular stoves taken at random from our big 
~~ assortment as shown in our free stove catalogue. 
te $3 3 1904 MODEL OAK 
- mareaeres rom 8 HEATER, Burns WOOD 
REE OR COAL and is one of the handsomest 
, oak heaters m beautiful rococo cast 
iron base, top and front, best sheet steel 
very e! rate nickel plated orna- 

trimmings incl 






























mentations juding 
side rai! handsome urn, 
medallion: oo, S 

OUR FREE STOVE CAT. GUE 

shows a@ very re of this and 

an endless vi of other direct 

draft and double heater WOOD 

AND COAL HEATING STOVES. 

Buys this hand- 

s some COOK STOVE, 

atest 1904 model, 

one of the latest and best cook stoves made; highest 
gradecasti. Jarge oven shelf, 
oven door kicker, nickel 
medallions and trimmings, 







heavy covers and centers. 
a stove ene 
ows a very large pic- 
ture of this and an endless 
variety of other cast iron 


AT CG 

INGLY LOW PRIC ° 

Our big $1 1.96 nickel trim- 
med steei range is the great- 
est steel range value ever of- 
fered. Our $13.95 reservoir 
nickel crimmed steel cook stove and our 50 und 
reservoir high shelf range, which we sell at $15.95 
the equal of ranges that sell elsewhere at double the price. 

Our free stove catalogue shows large pictures and 
= descriptions of all the stoves we make, ex 
our liberal terms, ys’ free trial proposition, our guar- 
an’ ete., and carries with it the most liberal stove 
cffer ever named. n’t buy a stove anywhere until you 
see our ogue. Simply write usa letter or 
“send me your free stove catalogue,” 


5 


and is wal go to yen by return mail, free. 
address, SEARS, ROEBUGK & CO., °"st=™ 
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ao We think this Bank will prove a great help to 

d b) you in securing new subscriptions. 

id 2) A Word About the Banks and How We 

& Came to Have Them Manufactured. 

& HE idea was suggested to us by several of 

@& our subscribers who used banks in aouling 
e fol- 


®) new subscriptions to The Companion. 
; lowing extract from one of their experiences will 
2 : make the whole plan clear to you: “I called on 
3 Mrs. ——. She said she had read the Sample 
Dp Copies of The Companion, and would like to sub- 
@ scribe for the paper, but did not know when she 
Ge could spare the money. I replied, ‘I have a little 
") bank at home which I will lend you, into which 
you can put your spare change.’ She gladly 
Ge atcepted my offer, and before very long she had 
Ge the money ready for me.” The idea given to us 
a was so practical that we acted upon it, and have 
ep designed and made a beautiful Bank. This is 
SY made of tin, finely enameled and artistically dec- 
z orated in three colors—gold, red and green. 
« The cut shows its exact size and appearance. 
QP It is a beauty. We shall furnish these Banks to 


6» of the cost ourselves. We do this in order to 


In the special number of The Youth's Companion for October 22, 1903, Wwe shall 
make a new and remarkable offer to Companion Subscribers. Watch for the offer. 
In the meantime follow the suggestions we here make, and you are pretty sure to 
have three or more new subscribers secured and the money ready before 


The Companion Savings Bank. 





WITH THIS BANK many subscribers will be 64 

\X 5 3 : able to save money for the renewal of their own sub- 

@ our subscribers at a special price, bearing a part —scei tion, thus having the amount ready when due. It Gf 5 
will also help to form the habit of saving money, which (3 = 
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: ~ ~~ use very general among our sub- _ Will be of benefit in after years. € 
Sx scribers. By acting upon our suggestion at once fa tes denen ee Gri tied 
4 * . ete * u to be 
gs it will greatly facilitate you in securing sub- we tumaut that your ender 06 Geek ah.eate i geet 2 
q z scribers to the paper very early in the season. All orders will be filled by us in their turn. D 
q S 3) 
: : 
* Our Special Bank Offer. € 
iN. > 
On receipt of twelve cents in stamps we will forward to any Companion subscriber, post paid, th & 
q b, Companion Savings Banks, or on pases ot six rod in stamps te will Saeward to an ‘Cetaaube soleadias Re 
rs one Bank, postage prepaid. We trust that every Companion subscriber wishing to work for new subscriptions > 
6 will take advantage of this offer and give ita fair trial, as we are very sure it will bé of practical assistance. Si 


& PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 3 2 
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Ay Finp Born Nort Poues.—An 
expedition to the north magnetic pole 
of the earth sailed from Christiania, under 
command of Captain Amundsen, on June 
16th. The route to be followed is one never 
before attempted. From King William Land, 
on the east coast of Greenland, Captain 
Amundsen will endeavor to proceed to Bering 
Strait. This course would carry him almost 
directly across the north pole, so that, if he 
succeeds, he may find both poles, the magnetic 
and the geographic. His ship is a stout whaler 
named the Gjoa, equipped for four years’ stay 
in the arctic regions. 
APAN’s “InsECT BELLS.’’—Among the 
natural curiosities of Japan are its singing 
insects. Lafeadio Hearn has described and 
praised them in one of his books on Japanese 
life, and now it is reported that Mr. Takahira, 
the Japanese minister at 
Washington, intends to 
import some of these insect 
musicians into this coun- 
try. Mrs. Takahira is 
reported to have said that 
none of our song-birds give 
her half the’ pleasure and 
comfort that the singing 
insects of her own country 
afford. ‘The most prized of these tiny musicians 
is a black beetle named ‘‘susumushi,’’ which 
means ‘‘insect bell.’’ The sound that it emits 
resembles that of a little silver bell of the 
sweetest and most delicate tone. 





OALING WAR-SHIPS AT SEA.—All readers 
remember that one of the difficult problems 
during the Spanish-American War was that of 
supplying the cruisers and battle-ships with 
coal at sea. In future this difficulty will be 
greatly lessened. The battle-ships Illinois of 
our navy and Retwisan of the Russian navy 
are now fitted with special apparatus for taking 
on coal at sea. The coaling vessel is towed 
astern of the war-ship, and the coal is conveyed 
to the latter in swinging buckets, drawn over 
eonveying cables strung from the masts of the 
two ships. ‘T'wo winches on the war-ship con- 
trol the motion of the coal-carriage, or bucket, 
and are so arranged that they keep the convey- 
ing cable taut, paying out rope when the ships 
draw apart and winding in slack when they 
approach. wid 
TEREOSCOPIC X-RAY PictruREs.— In 
order to produce an apparently solid image 
of such an object as a broken bone or a foreign 
substance embedded in the flesh, with the aid 
of X-ray photography, Monsieur Gnilloz, a 
French physicist, causes the tube producing 
the rays to oscillate, by means of a cam revolv- 
ing 300 times per minute. The cam is so cut 
that the time taken in moving from one position 
of rest to the other is about one-tenth of the 
period of revolution. ‘Two radiographic images 
of the same object, as seen from different points, 
are thus formed on the viewing screen, and by 
means of shutters, electromagnetically controlled 
by the oscillating apparatus, the right eye sees 
one image and the left eye the other, vision 
being cut off while the tube is changing its 
position. The result is that the combined image 
stands out like a solid reproduction of the object. 
IBERIA’S NAVIGABLE RIVERS.— One 
result of the opening of the Siberian rail- 
way has been the discovery of many previously 
unknown, or unutilized, resources of the broad 
land that it traverses. Investigation of the 
Yenisei and Obi rivers, for instance, has 
revealed the fact that they are navigable to 
ocean steamers for a distance of nearly 1,000 
miles. Oil has been discovered in central 
Siberia as well as in the province of Irkutsk, 
and encouragement by a special grant is extended 
to prospectors for gold. 
A INTERESTING UsE FoR LiQuID AIR. 
In the examination of the intracellular char- 
acter of bacteria, it is desirable mechanically 
to break up the minute bodies of the micro- 
organisms without modifying the cell juices by 
heat or chemical agents. This has been effected 
by freezing the bacteria solid with liquid air, 
and then grinding up the cold, brittle mass. In 
this renner it was proved that the typhoid 


baci contains within itself a toxin, independ- 
= he soluble poison that it secretes when 
ive. 


INGULAR CAUSE OF A BALLOON ExPt1o- 

8tgN.—A balloon belonging to the German 
Aeronautical Society, which last April started 
from Berlin, and crossing the Baltic Sea, landed 
at Skjolkér in Zealand, was destroyed upon 
landing by an electric discharge. While the 
balloon was descending the aeronauts noticed 
that snow-crystals were falling in the car, and 
as the descent was very rapid, the electricity 
generated in the formation of the snow had not 
had time to escape before the car reached the 
earth. When the pilot seized the valve-line 
an electric spark fired the gas in the balloon. 
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HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 


BOOK 37 Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo,N.Y. 





DOCTOR SAID 
“QUIT WRONG FOOD AND EAT GRAPE-NUTS.” 

An Illinoisan who has been through the mill 
says, “‘Last spring I was so bad with indigestion 
I could not digest even soft-cooked eggs, and 
doctor said I must eat predigested food, and pre- 
scribed Grape-Nuts. I changed for the better 
before I had used one package, eating it three 
times a day. 

“My improvement on Grape-Nuts food was so 
wonderful that I concluded to use your food drink, 
Postum, in place of tea, and, to make a long story 
short, 1 have not been without Grape-Nuts and 
Postum since, and my present health proves my 
doctor’s wisdom in prescribing Grape-Nuts. I 
have got strong as a horse and well, and I owe it 
all to your delicious food and Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

In the making of Grape-Nuts food all the indi- 
gestible starches of the grain are transformed 
into Post sugar. Every particle of Grape-Nuts is 
digestible in the weakest stomach. Physicians 
have never found a stomach too weak to digest 
and assimilate it. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


Majestic 


"| Malleable 
Iron and 
Steel 


Ranges 















Last long- 
er—Use 
less fuel 
—Heat 
more wa- 
| ter— Heat 
it quicker 
and give 
better sat- 
isfaction 
than any 
other 
range. 
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The MAJESTIC is the most perfect 
cooking apparatus 


to he had for Farm, City or Hotel, 


For sale by over 3,000 dealers throughout the 
United States. If you have no Majestic dealer 
in your town, write us. We will send you our 
booklet illustrating all sizes of Majestic 
Ranges, and containing valuable information 
about economical kitchen arrangement. 








COMPANION. 
Heaita’= MODEL ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Full directions begin in September Amateur Work 
for making reversing motor-car, track, switches, 
semaphores, batteries, connections, ete. Send le. to 
DRAPER PUB. CO.,'77 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Squabs are raised in 1 month, bring 
big prices. Ea er market. Astonish- 
ing grote. casy for women and 
invalids. Use your spare time profita- 
bly. pore 
is something worth looking into. 
given iu our FREE B OK,” 
» Make Money With Squabs.’ 
Seaeouth Rock Squab Co., 
1A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 





Small space and capital. 


‘How 











In a new dress, with colored picture dials 
illustrating the popular sports. Nickel sil- 
ver cases with antique pendant. Will delight 
the heart of every boy. Nine different dials 
to choose from. F ully guaranteed. For 
sale by all Jewelers. Illustrated sheet sent 
on application. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
OFFICES: 
37 Maiden Lane, 131 Wabash Ave., 
New York. Chicago. 
Spreckels Bldg., San Francisco. 

















CORN SYRUP 


The new table delicacy that 
coaxes a new appetite 
and makes you eat. 
0c, 25c, 50c, at all grocers. 
CORN PRODUCTS CO., 

New York and Chicago. 











Majestic Mfg. Co., 2026 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 














90% 
DIGESTIBILITY 


GOVERNMENT ANALYSIS 


Washburn- Crosby Co. 





When you 
Think of FLOUR 
Think of GOLD MEDAL 


MINNEAPOLIS 





| Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“ONETT A” 


Pat. Apr. 25, 1898. 


ELASTIC U S ‘ 

ripsep Union Suits 
cover the entire body like an additional skin, Fitting 
like a glove, but softly and without pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. Made for men, women and 
young people. Most convenient to put on, being en 
tered at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 
SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Send for lliustrated Booklet. 

ONEITA MILLS, Dept. R, 1 Greene Street, NEW YORK. 


* UNIVERSAL 


[Food Chopper Wi 
CHOPS EVERYTHING:- = 
Meat, Vegetables, Fruit, Waco va 
fine or coarse, as wanted, Y! 
easier and quicker than any 
other method. 

Sold at Hardware ’ 
and Housefurnishing Stores. ot 
SEND FOR 4 


“ UNIVERSAL” 
BOOK No. 10 


Landers, Frary 
& Clark, Bs 
New Britain, 
Conn. 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 








steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue Many more models and 
prices. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO, 


Agencies in all principal cities, 




















Lecture notes can be satisfactorily at 
-_ with a . he never ski 
er floods, new spoon 
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Absolutely Reliable. 

It is used and indorsed by professors and 

students in ney institutions of learning 

the world over. Purchase through your 
dealer, writing us when you are 

not served satisfactorily. 

L. E. waseys CO., Main Office, 173 










N.Y. 8 School Street, Boston 
138 Mon gomery Street, San Francisco. 






















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weerty, issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

at 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











OUTDOOR LIFE FOR CITY CHILDREN. 


HE children of the average 
well-to-do city dweller are 
generally fortunate enough 

in the chances of open-air 

existence afforded by the long 
summer holiday. This means 
in the great majority of cases 
two or three consecutive 
months in the country or at the 
seaside. The benefit of this long 

: outing is seen in the fall, when 

hundreds of children who left town in June, 

exhausted and flabby and pale, come back plump 
and rosy and full of vitality. 

It is a great pity after so much ground has been 
gained to slip back immediately to the old, wrong 
conditions, as so many people do, keeping the 
children in the house as soon as the first bleak 
autumn days set in, and letting the walk to and 
from school gradually come to suffice for all 
airing. When a growing child has practically lived 
out-of-doors for months, his system has become 
inured to that mode of life. He thrives under it, 
his constitution cries out for it, and if it is sud- 
denly withdrawn there will follow rebellion and 
flagging health. 

The difficulty from a domestic point of view is a 
real one enough. There are many parents able to 
provide for their children a comfortable home 
and good food to whom the constant employment 
of a street attendant is a serious matter, and con- 
stantly the mother wails, “I hate to have them 
play in the street, and there is nowhere else for 
them to go.”’ 

For the older boys the home influence must be 
trusted to counteract the boisterousness of street 
play, and the mother must recognize that a boy 
had better be rough and well than polite and 
puny. For smaller children a little ingenuity and 
common sense may accomplish wonders with a 
small city back yard. 

There is one sensible mother whose three small 
children lived and thrived the long year through 
with the yard as their playground and blue over- 
alls for their outer covering. They were not 
turned out into a dismal, leafless, arid square— 
that yard was a thing of joy. It was all soft turf, 
except the sunny corner where three tiny gardens 
flourished. These gardens furnished radishes 
and geraniums and pansies and many other 
things in their season. There were three com- 
plete sets of tools and competition was fierce, 
because mother’s gratitude for garden produce 
was something worth working for. A large, clean 
mound of silver sand in another corner was para- 
dise for the baby, and a gay awning against the 
house sheltered the nursery table and three high 
chairs, and every meal was an hilarious picnic. 
In the winter there was a gymnastic apparatus, 
snow men, a long, delicious ice slide, and always 
three rosy children who never seemed to weary of 
their playground. 





* © 
SOLDIER TEACHERS. 


tis not so well known as it ought to be that our 

army in the Philippines, soon after a captured 
town or district became sufficiently quiet, estab- 
lished public schools for the Filipino children. 

The military authorities purchased and distrib- 
uted school supplies, gave financial aid to four 
towns, and detailed soldiers and others as teach- 
ers, who instructed the native teachers and the 
children in English. Mr. David Gibbs, in a recent 
number of the Outlook, says that the establish- 
ment of these schools was a manifestation of the 
real spirit which dominated the army in dealing 
with the peaceful Filipino. 

The idea of the soldier as a schoolmaster is new 
in the history of warfare and of education. The 
honor of setting this precedent rightly belongs to 
the army of a people who give the highest place 
among its institutions to the public schools. How 
different is this picture of the soldier in the tropi- 
cal schoolroom, toiling patiently with hundreds of 
little brown boys and girls, instructing the native 
teachers that they may learn his own tongue, 
greeted along the street with smiles and “Hello, 
maestro!” from happy little boys and girls—how 
different is this picture from that of the soldier 
in the Philippines which has so long been held 
before the public eye, the cruel, bloodthirsty, 
murdering man of war! 

Yet there were soldier teachers in nearly every 
army post in the islands; for public schools were 
established in the larger garrisoned towns by the 
voluntary efforts of officers, and taught, volun- 
tarily and without extra pay, by soldiers detailed 
as teachers, in nearly every case very soon after 
these towns had been captured by the army. The 
report of the military governor shows that there 
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were more than one thousand such schools, 
attended by more than one hundred thousand 
children. The report also shows that nearly 
every commanding officer was interested in this 
humanistic movement. This condition, therefore, 
was not exceptional, and indicates strongly the 
moral tone of the army as a whole, and shows 
in many hundred army posts and throughout the 
islands a kindly spirit toward the Filipino. 

This situation, showing a general humanitarian 
spirit, such as every American would wish to see 
in the army of his nation, appears to have been 
overlooked here at home. It should be remem- 
bered that many of our soldiers were wounded, 
and some killed, while doing acts of mercy for 
Filipinos ; that the kindness of our soldiers during 
the war was in marked contrast to the previous 
experiences of the Filipinos in warfare; that this 
feeling has recently been more generally shown 
by the voluntary and often life-sacrificing work of 
army officers and men in trying to save the Filipino 
from the dread cholera. 


* ¢ 


NOT SO VERY WEAK. 


he train was on a windy pass in the Rockies. 
There were in the car a few miners, two cow- 
boys, a woman, who looked ill, and a man clothed 
in very British tweeds. He was evidently used to 
roughing it, and sat beside the open window in- 
different to the cold air that swirled into the car. 

Behind him sat the woman, shivering. Across 
the aisle was a large-boned Westerner. He did 
not seem to mind the wind himself, but he gave a 
kind, solicitous glance toward the woman. 

After an hour of shivering she leaned forward 
and asked the man in front of her to close the 
window. He paid no attention to her request, 
except that he looked straight ahead and said, 
addressing himself to the world at large, “‘Ameri- 
cans seem to be a weak lot.” 

Then the tall man across the aisle rose slowly. 
His head came just under the bell-cord. e 
reached across the tweed suit, pushed the owner 
of it rather rudely into the corner of the seat, laid 
hold of the window-catch with his big thumb and 
finger, and sent the window down with a slam. 

a guess we ain’t so very weak, pardner,” he 
said. 


* ¢ 


THE ARAB’S EXCUSE. 


capitalist who was asked to lend money for a 
questionable enterprise refused with a polite 
excuse. When the other man objected that the 
excuse was lame, the capitalist told this story, 
which is repeated by the New York Tribune : 
Once on a time an Arab went to his neighbor 
and said, “Lend me your rope.” 
“TI can’t,” said the neighbor. 
“Why can’t you?” 
“Because I want to use the rope myself.” 
“What do you want to do with it?” persisted 
the borrower. 
“I want to tie up five cubic feet of water with 
it.” 
“How on earth,” sneered the other, “can you 
tie up water with a rope?” 
“My friend,” replied the neighbor, “Allah is 
great, and He permits us to do pale things with 
a rope when we do not wish to lend it.” 


* © 


“PUSS IN SPECS.” 


Imost every one is familiar with the legend of 
“Puss in Boots,’’ but “Puss in Spectacles” is 
still more strange and unusual. In “Rabbits, 
Cats and Canis,” C. H. Lane gives the following 
as taken from the Dioptric and Ophthalmometric 
Review, certainly not a likely source for fairy 
tales: 

A well-known lady who possesses a pet Maltese 
cat recently found her cat’s eyesight beginning to 
fail, so she took him to an oculist. 

By means of a modeled representation of a 
mouse the oculist carefully ascertained what 
was the matter, and was able to fit his interesting 
patient with suitable glasses. The lenses were 
set in gold frames spec any. made for the purpose, 
and the result was so satisfactory that the eye- 
sight of the cat became better than before. 


* © 


A DANGER - SIGNAL. 


Pyro of frightened horses were dashing madly 
down the street. The coachman was sawing 
at the reins, and the carriage was swaying from 
side to side in a dangerous fashion. The occu- 
pants of the vehicle, an elderly woman, noted for 
her extreme parsimoniousness, and her pretty 
niece gave no outward signs of fear; but just as 
the horses came to a standstill, the younger 
woman unexpectedly fainted. 

“T wasn’t frightened a bit,” she explained 
afterward, “until, just as we rounded that last 
corner with three wheels in the air, Aunt Caroline 
exclaimed, ‘I’d give a dollar to be out of this!’ I 
knew the case must be serious if Aunt Caroline 
was beginning to risk dollars in that fashion.” 


* © 


A UNIFORM METHOD. 


I' is a long stride in learning when we become 
convinced that apples cannot be multiplied by 
pears nor weeks by houses. The London Outlook 
quotes one boy whose tree of knowledge had not 
grown so high. 

The new teacher had put this proposition: “John 
had five oranges, James gave him eleven, and he 
gave Peter seven. How many did he have left?” 

Before this problem the class recoiled, but only 
one lad had presence of mind enough to tell the 
reason. 

“Please, sir,” said he, “we always do our sum 
in apples.” 


* * 


THE FATE OF ALL. 


rom a chance remark one may sometimes de- 

duce a long line of tragic circumstances. A 
little girl, known to the Washington Post, has for 
a mother a charming woman widely known in 
public work. 

One oy the child heard a calf, down in the 
barn-yard, crying for its mother. She trotted 
thither, and began consoling it through the bars. 

“Don’t cry, dear,” said she. “Don’tery. Your 
mama will come home soon. She isn’t lost. 
She’s just gone to the club.” 










Potato 
Receipt 


CORN STARCH TALK 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


The success of many vegetable dishes 
depends largely upon the sauce in which 
these articles are served. A smooth 
and delicate white sauce will make the 
plainest of vegetable dishes worthy of 
interest. 

A fine, white sauce is obtained when 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch is 
used. This brand guarantees a pure 
and wholesome starch and perfect re- 
sults when rightly used. Fifty-five 
years’ use has proven its superiority. 

The average cook considers a sauce 
done when it is smooth and thick, but 
several minutes of actual boiling are 
necessary for perfection. 

For variety in serving potatoes the 
receipt here given is well worthy of 
trial, but remember that for the best 
results it is essential that Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch be used. 


POTATOES FINNEGAN. 


Make a white sauce by melting two 
rounding tablespoons of butter, add one 
rounding tablespoon of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch, and when smooth 
and frothy pour in a scant pint of rich 
milk. Let this boil several minutes, 
stirring constantly, and season with salt, 
pepper and a little onion juice. 

Have in readiness a quart of cooked 
potatoes cut into dice and a cupful of 
young carrots coarsely chopped; mix 
these with the sauce while ‘thot, and 
sprinkle lightly with mixed parsley 
when ready to serve. 

(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 














Boys’ Norfolk suits 
for every-day and 
school wear. These 
and many others 
described in 


Our Fall 





Catalogue 


ready about September 
roth (will be sent for 4 
cts. postage). Describes 
over 2,000 articles—more 
than 1,000 of which are 
handsomely illustrated 
—for the complete Out- 
fitting of 


Boys, Girls and Infants. 





We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 


Address Dept. 15, 


60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK. 








Dresses 
Trade-Mark ison 


EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS. 
Better than Button or Hook-und-Eye. It holds 
tight, is neatly hidden from view, and is easy to 
manipulate. We are the originators of this 
fastener é look out for imitations and buy the 
genuine “ Hear It Snap ” (trade-mark on every 
card of fasteners), which are strong and per- 
fect. Be sure you follow directions how to sew 
them on, printed on every card. 

your dealer hasn’t them, send his name and a 

ent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Che Joys of Home 


include the joys of cleanliness. Good, pure Wool Soap is 
a daily source of joy to all who have a care for their skin. 


Wool Soap is an absolutely pure, white soap, made of the best materials, and 
especially adapted to all requirements of the toilet and bath. 


Made by Swift @ Company, Chicago 


Soap 


and Bath 










































COMPANION. 











SAILORS’ 


o ship’s company is complete without its 
mascot. It may be a cat ora dog, a 
monkey, a parrot or a goat, but whatever 

it is, it receives such persistent attention that 
its intelligence becomes remarkable, and_ it 
often acquires characteristics quite foreign to 
its nature. 

On my present ship a kitten was bom 
while the vessel was tenanted only by a ship- 
keeper at a navy-yard. It remained with us 
when the crew came on board and the ship 
went to sea, and it finally grew to be a big, 
mouse-colored cat. In the morning watch it 
learned to wade about the decks in water, and 
to take its bath under the hose like the most 
seasoned old ‘‘salt.’’ No food suits it better 
than raw fish. When the ship anchors in port 
Tom spends half his time on the lower plat- 
form of the gangway ladder, fishing for minnows 
—catching them out of the water with his paws 
and eating them. 

One day, after a year of cruising, we went 
alongside a dock, and Tom was taken ashore, 
as a great treat, to play on the grass. He 
winced and squirmed as the green blades pricked 
and tickled him, lifted first one paw, then 
another, and looked at them in perplexity, and 
finally stuck his tail in the air as straight and 
bushy as a young spruce-tree, and fled back to 
the ship. Ashore was no place for him! 

On the Marion, in the South Pacific, some 
years ago, our mascot was a big brindled cat 
named Casey, who was taught to play ball. A 
tough little ball of rubber and yarn was made, 
about the size of a large inarble, and Casey, 
standing on his hind legs, was taught to catch, 
with his front paws, high balls and low balls, 
swift balls and fly balls, and even to jump 
into the air and catch balls thrown purposely 
out of his reach. 

One day a big bessbiebes flew swiftly over 
Casey’s head, and he caught it with ease. 
Then he rolled it round the deck, smelled and 
studied it from every point of view, and finally 
swallowed it. The expression of agony and 
horror on Casey’s face was almost human. 
Then poor Casey gave an imitation of an 
electric fan at full speed, and finally fell 
exhausted on deck. It was many days before 
Casey played ball again. 

On another ship, whose name, for obvious 
reasons, I shall not give, the mascot was a 
mongrel cur. The captain of this ship was 
a crusty old chap of very uncertain temper. 
Whenever he came on deck the cur would 
amble aft with a pleasant tail wagging. If the 
skipper was in a good humor, Don would get a 
patting and some pleasant words, such as, 
‘*Good doggy! Nice doggy!” But if the 
captain’s dyspepsia was acute, Don would get 
a kick and a ‘‘Get out, you dirty dog!’’ 

Now the navigator of that ship had a parrot 
hanging in a cage near by, and this bird was 
a close observer. One Sunday all hands were 
called to muster on the quarter-deck, and the 


captain, as he came out smilingly from his 
cabin, . to stroke the parrot’s head. 
Good doggy! Nice doggy!’’ piped the 


parrot. 

Later in the ceremony the old man lost his 
temper and furiously berated one of his officers, 
then turned to the parrot again to conceal his 
excessive choler. 

‘Get out, you dirty dog!’’ croaked Poll. 

Monkeys are favorite mascots, because they 
can climb and do ‘‘stunts’”’ aloft. There was 
such an one on the Tennessee, during one of 
her West Indian cruises, which spent most of 
his time in the rigging. For a long while after 
we got him the ship was always under sail, 
and his favorite way of going aloft was to run 
up the mainstay, which passed right over the 
smoke-stack, that part of the stay over the stack 
being made of chain. One night we got up 
steam, and in the morning the monkey started 
up as usual, but found the stay so hot that he 
had to let go, and he fell directly down the 
stack! The poor little chap had no funeral; he 
was cremated! 

Goats are favorite mascots. I knew one 
which learned to fall in at quarters for muster 
as regularly as clockwork. He knew all the 
formation bugle-calls, and would march with 
the colors when the men drilled on shore; but 
he finally ate a can of red paint and drank a 
pail of concentrated lye—and died! 

I have not often chanced to be shipmates with 
dogs as mascots, but I once knew a little woolly 
poodle in the Philippines which was a regimen- 
tal mascot. During a fight near Cavite its left 
hind leg was shot off, and the little fellow was 
carried as tenderly to the rear as if he had been 
a human comrade. The surgeon dressed the 
stump; the dog was nursed by the surgeon’s 
wife, and eventually recovered. 

Being unfit for further campaigning, it then 
became her pet. She had made for it an arti- 
ficial hind leg, fitting neatly over the stump 
with a laced glove top, and having a little 
rubber pad for a foot. On this the dog soon 
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walked with ease, 
and by degrees 
learned to use it as 
readily as if it were 
an actual leg, even 
scratching fleas with 
it. One day, how- 
ever, as he was 
scratching behind 
his left ear, the 
wooden leg hung in his hair and pulled off. 
The poor little fellow’s perplexity, when his 
hind stamp kept on swinging and no scratch 
came, was ludicrous. Finally he violently shook 
his head and ears till the wooden leg flew 
off, then took it in his mouth and hobbled on 
three legs to his mistress to have it put on again. 


MASCOTS. 





® ¢ 
A MASTER OF CROCODILES. 


uropeans in search of a new sensation, whom 

the lion-tamer and the elephant-trainer can 
no longer thrill, have rejoiced of recent months 
in an exhibition given by one Monsieur Peruelet, 
who enters a tank of crocodiles. A missing 
finger and many scars on Monsieur Peruelet’s 
body prove the savageness of his pets. After 
one attack by a half-dozen of them, says the 
Royal Magazine, he spent six months in the 
hospital. 


Yet he carries no weapons into the tank with 
him. ‘To tell the truth, a weapon would not be 
of much use in case of a general attack. He has 
a little baton, like an orchestra director’s, but 
that is merely to guide the reptiles, a tap on their 
jaws bringing their heads round as one might 
turn a pony by flicking the reins. He laughs 
at the idea that his performance calls for pluck. 

‘*Tremendous courage? Not a bit of it!’’ 
he says. ‘*T'wo pennyworth of courage, four 
penny reveal of patience and the same amount 
of love for the animals. I am absurdly fond of 
my crocodiles, you know—that’s all.’’ 

Monsieur Peruelet is said to be the first man 
who has ever succeeded in training crocodiles 
and exhibiting them unmuzzled. Long before 
he began training them he kept them as pets— 
for he is an ardent naturalist. Crocodiles are 
ferocious and intractable; but after ten years of 
training this clever Frenchman can boast of a 
- ue triumph. 

He began his arduous task by making a rule 
that no one but himself should go into the room 
where the crocodiles were kept. They had to 
be fed by his hand, and hear no human voice 
but hisown. He found that after some months 
a few big heads would slowly rise out of the 
water at the sound of his voice, a proof that 
the creatures had begun to recognize him. 

But progress was very slow, and it was a 
long time before he could step into the tank 
with them. Now he is able to sit on a chair 
in the tank so placed that when the crocodiles 
lift their heads out of water their ugly snouts 
rise almost to his shoulders. 

Monsieur Peruelet has forty-six crocodiles, of 
all and sizes. The youngest, a pair of 
little fellows twelve years old, which the trainer 
bred himself,—placing the eggs from which they 
were hatched in an incubator of his own inven- 
tion,— are children of the eldest, a handsome 
lady of about three hundred summers, on whose 
broad back Monsieur Peruelet rides round the 
tank. For crocodiles live to an enormous age. 
Some of those kept as sacred animals in Indian 
temples are said to be seven or eight hundred 
years old. 

All Monsieur Peruelet’s pets hail from Egypt. 
Since they cannot have the food they are 


accustomed to in their native Nile, he feeds | 


them on beef, the best that can be bought, for 
their appetites are delicate and must be favored. 
At home 744 would feed on fish—and Egyp- 
tians. ‘‘Itis ighly important,’’ 
Peruelet, waggishly, ‘‘that they should be 
sufficiently well-nourished, so that when I get 
into the tank they will not be tempted to mis- 
take me for an Egyptian! 


¢ @ 


BURMAN BOATS. 


he average Burman is often a Jack of all 
trades, but seldom a master of one. Of all 
structures to which the Burman of to-day turns 
his hand the boat is the most substantial and 
beautiful. The author of ‘‘ A River of Cathay’’ 
says that it is a fine sight to see a score or so of 
these craft standing shoved up along the bank 
waiting to be launched. The rich color of the 
teak is brought out by careful oiling; no paint 
conceals its beauty. 

The builders know nothing of wave-lines, 
eS are innocent of theories of naval archi- 

yet the sweeping forms of the vessels 
ime bo grace and dignity. As in China, an 
eye appears on either bow ; but instead of being 
realistic and grotesque, it is an adornment, an 
eye in massive carving, gilded, and conven- 
tional in treatment, with flowing, decorative 
exterior lines. 

But it is upon the stern-works that the builder 
expends the most labor for Py d decorative 
ends. Abaft the low gabled deck-house rises a 
kind of miniature poop, a lofty structure, gen- 
erally of open-carved work, supporting and 
sheltering the seat from which the commander 
cons or steers the craft. In many boats the 
elaboration of design and quality of execution 
of these carvings, all in the same deep-tinted 
teak-wood, are only rigion by the best type of 
decoration found i 7 igious buildings. 

The mast—ro has more than one—is 
made of two giant “it > tapering together 
and joined near the top. The butts do not 
pierce the deck ; the bamboos are kept upright, 
when the boat is under sail, by cross-bars 
between two stout posts solidly built into the 
hull, and by fore and aft guys; at other times 
the mast lies along the deck. ‘The sail, an acre 
of brown or white cotton, is made fast to a 
bamboo yard, mastheaded with a block and 
line. Sometimes a pair of topsails are carried, 
one on each side of the mast, on an upper yard. 

These boats are the cargo-carriers, upon 
which the greater part of the riverain population 
depend for their means of export and import. 
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postal for sample lessons in shorthand or bookkeeping. 





Come Here 

Your physician will agree 
vie 
STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 








When in search of health 
and rest for mind and body. 

Through Pullman Car Ser- 
e froin Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet Sree. 
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Pacific Coast 


Well babies are a great comfort; 
sick babies are an awful care. 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


babies are a perpetual joy, for they 
are properly nourished and therefore 
are well—and being well they are 
happy. Ridge’s Food has a record 
of over thirty years. We'd like to 
send you copies of letters from 
people who have used it, also a 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 








Daily and personally conducted excursions; 
choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; $6 for double berth in sleeping cars from 
Chicago; special attention to family parties. 


The Best of Everything. 


Books, maps and folders on application to 
Geo. I. Humphrey, Asst. Excursion Mgr., 


368 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
w80 




















CHAMPION |. 


Stove Clay 


For mending cracks and holes in the 
stove lining. They are the cause of nine- 
tenths of the stove troubles. 

When your stove gets “cranky” and 
ou don’t know what’s the matter send 
or our booklet, 

**What Ails the Stove.’’ 
Sent PREE. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 






























HORSFORD’ & 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


When you feel weak, all tired 
out and unrefreshed by sleep, 
or when your appetite and 
digestion are poor, you will 
find it invaluable. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 


small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Wor KS, Providence, R. I. 





























Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 























Corn 
Gum 


Cures Corns, 


Bunions and Warts. 


So easy toapply ; sticks 

fast ; does not spread like 

a greasy salve. A harmless, 

vegetable compound that gives quic k relief. 

Sold by druggists everywhere, 15c—or we mail 
it on receipt of price. 

Dent’s Toothache Gum stops toothache 
instantly—prevents decay; removes offensive 
odors. Atall druggists, ise—or we mail it. 

Cc. & DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 











The Rails 
Lift Off! 


The latest 
invention by 
the makers of 


rawiord 





(ooking ¢ 
Ranges 
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* 
CIRCULATION 
Of COLD AIR 


All housekeepers are pleased with this new 
Crawford idea. The Nickeled Edge-Rails are 
simply lifted off when you wish to clean 
them or to polish the range. 
proved Edge-Rails never get hot—there 
is an air space back of them. 
Crawford Ranges have more improvements 
than all other Ranges combined. The Single 
Damper (patented) is the greatest im- 
provement ever made in cooking stoves. 


A Crawford sent on thirty days’ trial if 
there is no agent in your town. 


Send for Illustrated Circulars describing 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 
31-35 Union Street, Boston. 
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our various styles. 






















GROCERIES 
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BENSDORP’S ><» COCOA | 


Is so rich that it is known as the 





Double Strength Cocoa 








and it is used for cooking 


as well as for drinking. 


Can is Always in Yellow Wrapper. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for a pair of Dainty Blue 
Delft Designs, mounted, and get also a little book- 
let of “‘ Bensdorp’s ” Recipes and Cocoa enough to 
make 2 or 3 cups of delicious Bensdorp’s Cocoa. 


Address Dept. C, 
a “It’s Dutch!” S. L. BARTLETT, importer, Boston, Mass. 
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Cheapest of all, because richest of all. j 
| 
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Restores 
to flour the 
health-giving 





properties 
lost in process 
of milling. 















It is surprising how many uses have 
been found for 


Toasted & 
Butter Crackers. ‘ 


Delicious, eaten alone or with coffee and tea. Adda 
new flavor to that time-honored lunch, “crackers and 
cheese.’’ Delicious in Soups. Cracker sandwich 
with meat or cheese. Cracker pudding. Use crumbed 
in baked oysters, meat pies, with chops, fish, etc., 
and for stuffing a turkey. If you haven't tried them 
you are missing a treat. 


Family Size 25 cents. 
Small Size 10 cents. 


Your GROCER. 
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Cartwright-Borden Co., 


Worcester, Mass. 
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-§ “The Minute Man,” with color-plates, recipes, etc. Address Dept. F, Whitman Grocery Company, 











Has the aroma and charm of the } 
finest Oriental brands, without a 
single grain of real coffee in it. | 
Instead of being injurious, it is 
made only of pure, wholesome cere- 
als, combined with tonic malt. It is 


Food, Drink and Medicine é 
all in one. Children and all who have : 
sensitive stomachs may drink all they want 
of it. It does them good. To sum up, it is 


MALTED CEREAL COFFEE. 
Ask your grocer for it, or send five 2-cent stamps for a sample package and the interesting story of 


Orange, Mass. Makers also of Minute Gelatine, Tapioca and Jella-Crysta. 














Union Club 
Coffee. .2:72%. 


If you haven’t = 
tried it yet ask your grocer 
for it to-day. The best 
coffee in the market and a 
present besides. 

Mail coupons direct to 
us. Premiums are sent at 
once, all charges prepaid. 








We are giving away the celebrated D & M 
Football. Regulation size, extra heavy 
pebbled-grain leather. Retails at $2.50. Be- 
gin now saving Union Club Coffee coupons 
and get it 


FREE. 


Send for Premium List. 


CHAS. G. LINCOLN & CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Successors to Lincoln, Seyms & Co. 
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CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you gett SAWYER’S. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BorTTLEs. 
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Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best 
of all, the shine will last. Will not cake on the 
iron. Lustrous as the sun. 











QWHeEN you go to the store to buy 
oranges and lemons, what 
would you think if the dealer should 
offer you some made-up imitations 
of oranges and lemons and say, 
**Now this is just as good; try this.’’ 
You would feel insulted and leave 
the store, yet when he offers you a 
made-up imitation of Baker’s Pure 
Orange and Lemon Extracts, you 
buy them. Why? 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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